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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


ealth Editorial (p. 5) 


During the coming year one of World 
feck’s aims is to build better eating 
d health habits among young Ameri- 
as. In this introductory editorial, the 
a is stressed that good health doesn’t 
t happen. It must be planned and 
eloped with care, just as Louis 
fomfield, the distinguished novelist, 

ned and developed a fine farm in 
io. Young people must realize that it 
better to learn sound health habits 
w than to repair mistakes in later life. 


ussion Questions 


1. It has been said that wealth with- 
fit health does not bring happiness. 
thy is this saying essentially sound? 
2. What are some examples of poor 
alth habits with which you are 
2 miliar? 
8. How can education contribute to 
Btter health habits? 


ABC of ERP (p. 7) 
EST OF ARTICLE 


® ERP is a “four-year plan” to get West- 

m Europe out of the poorhouse and 
k to work. With United States help, 

estern, European nations are cooper- 

ing in efforts to increase production 

d trade in Western Europe as a 

hole. 

The ERP nations are suffering from 
effects of the war, because of re- 
ed trade and inflation, and because 

by’ve spent much of their foreign in- 
iments. Most U. S. aid is given as 

@etright grants. 

‘The U. S. is helping ERP in order to 

ister democracy in Western Europe 

i because ERP nations, in normal 
S, are among our best customers. 

gest immediate American help has 

mn the form of food, clothing, and 


fuel. Now industrial goods are being 
purchased in increasing quantities with 
U. S. money. 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain what ERP is; to tell why 
the United States is supporting it; and 
to report on what is being done under 
the program. 


Check-Test Questions 
Use the questions which introduce 
the text in the article. 


Student Activities 
Draw a map showing the ERP coun- 
tries. ‘ss 

Appoint student committees, one for 
each of several ERP countries to watch 
for news stories in newspapers and mag- 
azines on what ERP is doing in that 
country. Each committee chairman is to 
make regular reports on what is being 
accomplished in his assigned country. 

Organize a student roundtable to dis- 
cuss the question: “Should the United 
States continue its support of ERP?” 

Interview managers of neighborhood 
and downtown stores to discover which 
goods on sale are imported from ERP 
countries. Try to find out if any local 
farm and manufactured goods are being 
shipped to ERP lands. 

Reserve a section of the bulletin 
board for ERP news and pictures. 


References 
See World Week, September 22, 
1948, page 12-T. 


Germany (p. 10) 


Shortly before the end of World War 
II, at Yalta and Potsdam, the Big Three 
agreed upon plans for postwar control 
and administration of Germany. Since 
the end of the war implementation of 


the plans has been prevented by dis- 
agreements over frontiers, reparations, 
the Ruhr, and the form of government 
for Germany. A Western German state 
is being set up by merging the Ameri- 
can, British, and French occupation 
zones. The Russians have blockaded 
Berlin in an éffort to force the Western 
powers to leave. The controversy is 
under discussion by the four powers 
immediately concerned. 


Aim 

To have pupils understand the differ- 
ences between Russia and the Western 
powers over the future of Germany. 


Assignment 

1. Outline the terms of the 
ments on Germany reached at (a) 
Yalta; (b) Potsdam, 

2. List and explain four differences 
which have arisen between Russia and 
the West in carrying out the agreements. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What difference does it make to “5 


you if the dispute over Germany is 
settletl or continues indefinitely? 

2. If you were a Russian diplomat, 
how would you justify Russia’s behavior 
in Germany? 

8. Explain the American position on 
each of the controversial points in the 
German dispute. 


References 
1. World Week: “Battle Over Berlin,” 


April 26, 1948, page 5; “Squeeze Play 


in Berlin,” May 10, 1948, page 18. 

2. New York Times Magazine: “Ger- 
many: Formula,” by A. W. Dulles, June 
6, 1948, page 8. “Germany: A Wam- 
ing,” by E. V. Rostow, same issue, 
page 9. 

3. Business Week: “Bizonia Bogs 
oe Industrially,” July 3, 1948, page 








“America Votes’ 





COMING — Next Four Issues 


State Constitutions: Do They Need Reform? (civics). 

The Crisis in France (world affairs). 

”: special 16-page insert with information and 
background on current political campaign. 

“Should We Abolish the Electoral College?” (pro-and-con). 

Opinion Polls: Modern Mindreaders (civics). 

The City and Transportation (first of a series of articles on 
urban transportation problems). 

“What Form of Government Is Best for Modern Man?” 
(Great Issues series). 

The Potato in History (economic geography). 

Potatoes and Parity (civics). 

Proposals for World Government (world affairs). 

The Presidential Campaign (civics). 








4. New Republic: “Price of Tri- 
nia,” June 28, 1948, page 9. 


Inflation (p. 20) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Inflation exists when people have a 
‘lot more money to spend than usual, and 
the supply of goods they want to buy 
hasn’t increased very much, and prices 
rise rapidly. After the war the Govern- 
ment abolished price controls, except for 
rents, and ended rationing. Prices shot 
up like rockets and have continued to 
rise. Those hardest hit by inflation in- 
clude small-income groups and groups 
with relatively fixed incomes. Industrial 
workers, manufacturers, and farms have 
continued, on the whole, to have a high 
standard of living. 

Authorities disagree about what 
should be done about inflation. Some 
say that increased production will rem- 
ay the situation. Others believe that 
we should revive rationing and price 
controls or restrict credit. 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 


To explain what inflation is; to give 
the causes of inflation; to show how it 
affects various groups; and to point out 
suggested solutions. 


Check-Test Questions 

What is inflation? Why didn’t prices 
ise greatly during the war? What 
caused prices to rocket upwards after 
the war? Who loses when inflation 
‘comes? Why is there some danger of a 
depression after a period of inflation? 
What should we do about inflation? 


Student Activities 


Draw some picture graphs to show 
how inflation has affected the prices of 
feod for your family. For example, if 


milk was two quarts for 31 cents in your 
neighborhood store in 1945 and it’s 23 
cents a quart now, you could draw two 
quart milk bottles—Iabel one “1945, 15% 
cents”; make the second bottle about 
one and one-half times the size of the 
first and label it “1948, 23 cents.” Ask 
your mother the price of foods in 1945 
or look in the library files for 1945 
newspapers. 


Organize a panel discussion on “How 
to get the most groceries for your 
money.” Ask your parents and the home 
economics teacher for shopping tips. 

Read the newspapers and listen to the 
radio to discover what each Presidential 
candidate proposes we do about infla- 
tion. Report vour findings to the class. 
Which candidate, in your opinion, has 
the best solution? Why? 


References 


1. Newsweek: “Behind the New Look 
in Price Tags,” June 28, 1948, page 66; 
“New Spurt in the Spiral,” July 26, 
1948, page 62; “Where the Price Pinch 
Pinches Most,” July 12, 1948, page 62. 

2. United States News: “Another 
Year of Boom Prices,” July 16, 1948, 
page 17. 

3. Nation: “Confusion of Harassed 
Consumers,” July 24, 1948, page 87. 

4. Business Week: “Will Commodity 
Prices Keep Going Up?” July 24, 1948, 
page 19. 


My Home Is in Mexico (p. 25) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Thirteen-year-old Esperanza Gutieroz 
describes life in her hometown of Xochi- 
milco, Mexico. Esperanza’s school is in 
session from 8:00 a. m. to 2:00 p. m. 
Everyone’s anxious to learn English, she 
reports. She tells about the flowers of 
Xochimilco, a great flower-raising cen- 
ter, about school and home life, and 
about her birthday party. 


Student Activities 


Choose a class secretary to write a 
ter to Esperanza Gutieroz (just add 
it Xochimilco, Mexico). Tell her aba 
your school and town. Write very plaiz 
so that she can read it. 

Prepare a brief written or oral repé¢ 
on “The Land and People of Mexic 
See your library reference books, 

If anyone in your neighborhood k 
visited Mexico, interview him and 
port to class on what he says. 

Draw a map of Mexico and loca 
Xochimilco, and Mexico City. 


References 

1. Mexico Voyage, by R. A. Aike 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $1.35. 

2. Mexico, by C. Castillo. Wheel 
$1.80. 

3. Mexico, by S. Chase & M. Tylé 
Macmillan, 1944. $1.49. 

4. Mexico Speaks, G. Rosa. Ds 
1944, $3.00. 


Especially Recommended for 

World History and World Geography: 
“Germany: East-West Showdown 
p. 10;“‘The ABC of ERP,” p. 7; 
ERP Succeeding?” p. 8; “My Hon 
Is in Mexico,” p. 25; “Benito Jua 
of Mexico,” p. 26; “Freewheeli 
Through Europe” (Czechoslovaki 
p. 28. 

Economic Geography: 

“The ABC of ERP,” p. 7; “Is EE 
Succeeding?” p. 8. 

Citizenship, Civics, American History: 
“Inflation: Who Gets Hurt?” p. 2 
“The “What’s Behind It’ of Inflation 
Graph Form,” p. 21; “Centennial 
the Swedish Pioneers,” p. 17; “C 
Teen-Agers Take It?” p. 18; “Na 
Boy, That Is” (editorial on health 
p. 5. 

All classes: 


“World News in Review,” p. 12. 


Answers to World Week Quiz, page 16 

I. What’s Your ERP Q.? a-1; b-3; 
d-2. II. A. Inflation: 1-X; 2-0; 3-0; 4 
5-X; 6-0. B. Signs of Inflation: 1-X; 
3-0; 4-X. III. Germany: a-3; b-3; c-1; d 
e-4. 





TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


Teachers: It is to your advantage 
to place your definite order for 
World Week at the earliest possible 
date so that the weekly delivery of 
the magazine will not be inter 
rupted. If you have not already 
placed your order, use the repl 
_card included with this issue and 
forward it to us today if possible 

No postage is required. 
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PARKER SCORES FIRST 
WITH LETTERMEN 











CO-EDS PREFER PARKER TO 
NEXT 3 MAKES COMBINED 








An impartial survey at 20 leading universities 
shows Parker is preferred by campus leaders. 
Senior men and women, senior athletes and class 
officers—all have voted Parker top choice. 
You'll find that you seem to think better—work 
faster with the sleek “51”. The precision balance 
guards against fatigue. The **51’s’’ exclusive alloy 
point starts instantly—glides with satin-smooth- 


‘ness. And you never need a blotter! For this pen 
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writes dry with new Superchrome—the ink cre- 
ated for the “51” alone. 

As a sound investment towards a successful 
school year, choose Parker “51”... the world’s 
most-wanted pen. Pens, including new demi-size, 
$12.50 and up. Sets, $18.75 to $80.00. Choice of 
colors, custom points. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; Toronto, Canada. 


$25.00 CASH GIVEN AWAY—for interesting true stories about Parker 


te . Ask help from father, brother, friends who were in service. 
$25.00 for each story used. Do not write an ad. Just report the facts. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 





COPA 1940 BY Stories judged on facts alone. All letters become our pro rty—cannot be 
returned. Address : The Parker Pen Company, Dept. i 


Janesville, Wis. 
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iN , ay What 
XY 7" You Please! 


» « « and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the new Chair- 
man of your Editorial Board! I have al- 
ways thought your magazine was the 
best publication for youth that I have 
ever read. When John W. Studebaker 
resigned as U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to work for Scholastic Magazines, 
proving that he, too, thought so, I was 
doubly proud to be an old subscriber. 


Jo Anne Lief 
San Francisco, Calif. 
* = * 


Dear Editor: 

It is very difficult for adolescents 
like ourselves to delve into the realm 
of politics and world affairs, and we do 
not attempt to solve the problems of 
those fields in our letter. But we would 
like to make a plea to those who are 
in a better position than we for a defi- 
nite policy and plan of action concern- 
ing communism. 

We know that it is very unfortunate 
that definite policies have to be formed 
in an election year. The majority of 
our class is very much in favor of the 
U.M.T. and the Marshall Plan. And we 
feel that we certainly feathered the 
arrow with which we are to be shot by 
reducing taxes. How is the nation now 
going to meet its obligations? Can we 
support the E.R.P. and the U.M.T.? 
And what if war becomes a fact? These 
are perplexing questions. We are posi- 
tive of only one thing — the reduction 
of taxes is a very good vote -inducer. 

There is such a thing as democrac 
and such a thing as burying our vende 
in the sand! 

Sophomore Current Events Class 
New Cumberland (Pa.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your new Career Club series sounds 
swell. I liked the advice in “Here’s 
Looking at You” in the first issue. My 
sister and I spent a whole evening 
analyzing ourselves — following Sandy's 
self-analysis outline. 

We have an older brother who is 
a lawyer, but who dislikes his work very 


(Concluded on page 4) 
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Say What You Please! 
(Concluded from page 3) 


much. Joe thinks he got started in the 
wrong field because when he was in 
high school (ten years ago), no one 
encouraged him to explore various 
career possibilities. He went into law 
just because Dad is a lawyer. My sister 
and I aren't going to make the same 
mistake. With the help of your mag- 
azine and our vocational counselor at 
school, we should be able to choose our 
fields wisely. We eagerly await the next 
meeting of the Career Clubbers. 
James E. Carey 
Detroit, Mich. 
. 


Dear Editor: 


I think you have a very good mag- 
azine. I especially like the “Sports” 
page. But I think that you should —in 
every issue or just once a month — print 
a biography of some great sportsman. 
Take Lou Gehrig, for instance; many 
people know his name, but do not 
know his life or baseball career. I should 
like to know more about him and other 
sportsmen. 

Donald Northrup 
Belvidere (Nebr.) H. S. 
J 2 rs 


Dear Editor: 

There aren’t many school magazines 
or newspapers that relay the events of 
the times in a manner that is under- 
standable to the average high school 
student. It is very difficult to compre- 
hend modern science and _ olitics as 
they are given to us in the daily papers. 
I have found your magazine an asset 
in my study of history and English. 

Joan Engel 
Tilden H. S., New York, N. Y. 
2 e * 


Dear Editor: 

I think “Jam Session” is one of your 
best features. Let’s have bigger and 
better “Jam Sessions”! 

John White 
Anderson County Training School 
Pendleton, S. C. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been trying to find out exactly 
what these new long-playing micro- 
groove records that Columbia Records 
is advertising are. Can your Record 
Editor enlighten me? Are they really 
an improvement on our old records? 
Will they be very expensive? Do they 
require a new type of vic to play them? 

Johnny Duane 
Dallas, Texas 


Our Music Man says ecstatically that 
microgroove records, in brief, are going 
to mean “better music for less money.” 
He’s preparing an article for an early 
issue describing just what they are and 
how they work.—Ed. 
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N MALABAR FARM, deep in the heart of Rich- 
land County, Ohio, all living things enjoy a healthy 
life. So says Louis Bromfield, its owner, the land- 
lubber novelist who writes about dirt farming more 

entertainingly than any mystery story. And we believe 

him. 

The lush grass, clover, and alfalfa cover the pasture 
lands with life-giving topsoil and natural fertilizer. The 
tomatoes, beans, cabbages, squash, broccoli, and straw- 
berries flourish mightily, free from blights or cutworms. 
The chickens cackle daily on a mass production sched- 
ule. Sylvester, the big white bull, something of a ham 
actor and a playboy, lords himself over his harem of con- 
tented lady friends and their fast multiplying families of 
skittish young calves. Even the squirrels, partridge, and 
deer who frequent Malabar find its hedgerows and 
patches of woodland kindly and hospitable. 

As for human beings, particularly the young fry, life 
is one long, delicious excitement. Like Jody and his 
fawn, the childrer have their fill of swimming, fishing, 
hunting, appetizing food right off the farm, and the 
breath-taking beauties of wild life. 

City people and small-town dwellers can’t all turn 
“Nature Boy” so easily. They can’t go about constantly 
wearing shoulder-length hair, writing hit songs, and 
contemplating the Great Outdoors in Central Park. But 
they might, if they used their God-given common sense, 
find a design for living that adds up to the same physical, 
mental, and spiritual HEALTH that comes so naturally 
on Malabar. 

This is no treatise on scientific agriculture. But it is 
plain that Mr. Bromfield is more than a gentleman ama- 





OUR FRONT COVER: Paul Hoffman, ECA. chief, explains Euro- 
pean Recovery Program (see page 7) to students from Europe 
who have just finished a year’s study in U. S. high schools on 
American Field Service scholarships. Students are, left to right: 
Kees de Kujper, Holland; Sarka Sramkova, Czechoslovakia; Peter 
Vangucci, England; Georges Sager, France; Rolf Jaeger, Norway. 

Tide photo. 


























































There are other farmers in the same neighborhood who ~ 
can barely make ends meet and whose crops are poor ~} 
and spindly. Bromfield studies the chemistry of soils, 
fertilizers, contour plowing, stock-breeding, and crop ~ 
rotation. He knows how to make nature work with him. — 

And the boy or girl who wants to be healthy and ” 
happy must learn the same formula. There is a certain 
budget of practical knowledge on daily care of the body, 
food and nutrition, disease and infection, accident pre- 
vention, and mental hygiene which all people who hope= 
to live well ought to know. It is not particularly diffienlt 
or abstruse. It can be acquired by any young person 
who puts his mind to it. In Scholastic Magazines this 
year, we aim to give you a variety of regular features, 
editorials, articles, and picture stories, that will help you 
absorb these essential health habits. 

Every minute of the day Nature is sending us mes- 
sages through her own walkie-talkie system. With too 
many of us, our receiving sets are working poorly, If ~ 
we could put Nature’s advice in one sentence, she 

y: “It is better to keep your health up to pa all the © 
time than to patch it up after something has gone 
wrong. 

Young people do not always find it easy to think about 
prevention first. Their vitality is at its peak. They seldom 
worry about health problems until something goes 
wrong. Many older men and women, however, have 
learned to their cost that it does not pay to let things 
slide. To repair defects and weaknesses after they cause 
trouble is costly in time, money, and often, suffering. 
It’s smarter to find Nature’s best way of life while ye 
young, and let Nature work with you through the years. 
Then you'll be a real Nature Boy — or Girl. 


& 







This is the first of a series of editorials on your pe 
program of health, nutrition, safety and family life. 
November 3: FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
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Drawings by courtesy The New York Star 


What is ERP? The letters mean 
“European Recovery Program.” 
ERP is a “four-year plan” to 
get Western Europe out of the 
poorhouse and back to work. 
With United States help, West- 
ern European nations are co- 
operating in efforts to increase 
production and trade. 








Why is ERP necessary? Eu- 
rope suffered terrific physical and economic damage in 
World War II. Wrecked factories, fewer farm animals, 
inflation, loss of merchant ships, reduced trade with eastern 
Europe and southeast Asia, use of foreign investments to 
pay for the war—these are some of Europe's postwar 
problems. 

To rebuild after the war and to feed its people, Europe 
must import huge quantities of goods. Europe can’t pay for 
all these imports, because it can’t sell enough goods to other 
countries. So Europe is like a 
family that is running farther 
and farther into debt. How can 
the European family balance 
its accounts? The only way 
seems to be a great increase in 
production of goods, plus ex- 
pansion of trade, so that Eu- 
rope can exchange those goods 
readily for necessary imports. 

















When did ERP start? On June 5, 1947, U. S. Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall gave the Commencement address 
at Harvard University. He proposed that European nations 
cooperate to plan and carry out a program of economic 
recovery. “The role of this country,” he said, “should consist 
of friendly aid and later support of such a program.” This 
suggestion, known at first as the “Marshall Plan,” became 
ERP. 





Who takes part in ERP? The 16 “charter members” of 
ERP are: Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Great Britain, Eire, 


Switzerland, Austria, Portugal, Italy, Greece, and Turkey. 
At a meeting this spring the zones of western Germany 
occupied by the U. S., Great Britain, and France were 
admitted to the ERP group. 

Originally Russia and her 
satellites in eastern Europe 
were invited to join ERP. 
When Russia refused, the sat- 
ellites refused, too. Now Rus- 
sia, backed by the Communist 
party in other countries, is do- 
ing her best to wreck ERP. , 








How does ERP work? The ERP 
nations have formed an organ- 
ization called the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). Its headquarters are in Paris. Rep- 








The ABC of ERP 


Denmark, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, — 








resentatives of the ERP na- 
tions meet there to plan ways 
of improving production and 
trade. They try to plan projects 
that will benefit Western Eu- 
rope as a whole. For instance, 
all the ERP countries would 
like to generate more electric 
power. But OEEC has decided 
that nine specific projects in~ ~ 
six countries should get first choice of available equipment mS. 
for generating electric power. - 
Each nation lists the goods and materials it needs for 
economic recovery. Most of the nations lack many of these 
materials. If a nation cannot afford to buy these needed 
materials from another country, U. S. aid comes into the 
pictre. p 
First the nation gets permission from OEEC to buy the 
neeced goods vader the American-aid program. Then the — 
nation ock<s the United States Government for authority t6 7% 
buy the materials in question. The request goes to the Eeo- 
istration (CA), which is the 
of 3-1 TT. §. body iv chorge of the American-aid programy 
If ECA and other U. S. Government agencies approve, the” ve 
European government (or an importing firm within that - 
nation) goes shopping for the needed goods. Usually the = 
purchase will be made from a private exporting firm in the © 
U. S. or another country (many goods for ERP come from © 
Canada and Latin America). = 
The cost will be charged to 
the U. S. Government. 




















































How much will ERP cost us? 
Congress has provided $5,055,- 
000,000 for the first year of 
the program. Probably the to- 
tal cost of U. S. aid to ERP 
will be about $17,000,000,000. 
The U. S. can halt ERP aid if ie 
the European nations do not continue economic cooperation, 

Probably the largest part of U. S. aid will be given t 
Europe as outright grants. Some of the money, ho el 
will be in the form of loans to be repaid later. ERP countr 
promise to help the U. S. obtain strategic materials. 


Why is the U. S. helping ERP? 

1, Our Government believes that world prosperity is” 
impossible without European prosperity. Pre-war Europe” 
(except Russia) accounted for 51 per cent of all interma- 
tional trade. Western European countries include some Of 
the best customers for U. &. 
goods, 

2. Our Government believes 
that U, S. aid to ERP will help” 
preserve democracy in the na- ~ 
tions of Western Europe. A 
strong and prosperous Wester: 
Europe can better resist t 
spread of communism, 
has engulfed eastern Eur¢ 
(Turn page for more on El 



















is “a light and hope to the free- 
™ dom-loving peoples of the 
world’ —Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s 
~ ERP means “life for Europe, life for 
Ttaly” — Alcide de Shoe, prime min- 
ister of Italy. 

_ That’s what Weston European lead- 
_@f$ were saying six months ago. The 
| U.S. Congress had just passed the bill 
f authorizing American funds for the 
i an Recovery Program. 

Since then the U. S. has been pour- 
ing out aid for Western Europe at the 
rate of close to 10 million dollars a 
‘day. What good has it done? Is ERP 
- living up to the bright hopes of six 
months ago? 

4 Let’s look at the bright side first. 
' ~ ERP has some solid achievements to its 















Hope—and Food 


Nearly all travelers in Europe this 
summer came back with the same 
story: Europe has a “new look” of faith 
in the future. 

ERP has brought hope — and some- 

more substantial than hope. One 
a‘ of early U. S. shipments was 
food. Fuel and clothing materials, too, 
have arrived for European families, who 































are weary of “doing without” for the 
past nine years. 

Writes Louis Dolivet, international 
editor of United Nations World: “Ex- 
cept in England, food is everywhere 
more abundant than for years. 
Clothing and shoes are available. Hous- 
ing is still scarce, but homes are being 
built.” Without ERP, says Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the British people would have 
even less to eat and to wear than at 
present. 

Prospects for the first good European 
harvest since the war also cheer up 
the Europeans. 


“Boom” in Industry 


ERP has given a “lift” to Western 
Europe’s industrial production. 

The year 1947 proved disappointing. 
ERP countries made little or no pro- 
gress over 1946 in industrial output. 

Now factories are humming. A re- 
cent issue of U. S. News and World 
Report comments: “Western Europe, 
with U. S. help, is surpassing pre-war 
levels of production and making rapid 
strides toward recovery.” 

This improvement began before ERP 
aid began to arrive from the United 
States. So far, in fact, U. S. shipments 
for ERP have been largely food and 
other goods for consumers. Industrial 
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goods are just beginning to arrive in 
large volume. Factories and shops 
should be even busier next year. 


Stop-Sign to Communism 


ERP has stiffened the spines of anti- 
Communists in Western Europe. In 
Italy’s national election this spring, 
Italian Communists opposed ERP — 
and took a licking. Communist strength 
seems to be shrinking in most-of the 
ERP countries. 

Some commentators say that ERP is 
working so well that Russia finds her- 
self in trouble. Some of her satellites in 
eastern Europe are looking across the 
“Iron Curtain” at the temnting array 
of goods arriving in the ERP countries. 
Will the hope of sharing in ERP lure 
some of Russia’s satellites away from 
Russia’s influence? 

Yugoslavia, whose Communists are 
“on the outs” with other Communist 
parties in eastern Europe, seems to he 
looking for closer links with the West- 
ern nations. Yugoslavia has sent a trade 
mission to Belgium and is reported to 
be looking for more trade with the 
United States. 


Coeveration Spreads 


In war and in-trade, Western Euro- 
pean nations have been rivals for hun- 
dreds of years. Now ERP is teaching 
these nations to work together for the 
prosperity of Europe as a whole. 

Economic cooperation leads to poli- 
tical cooperation. Many government 
officials and other leading Europeans 
approve the idea of a “United States 
of Europe” —a federal union of Euro- 
pean nations with some sort of cen- 
tral government. Five nations are al- 
ready working together in the “West- 
ern Union.” This is a military alliance 
formed by France, Britain, and the 
Benelux countries (Belgium, the Neth- 


erlands, and Luxembourg). Other 
Western European nations may join 
later. 

ERP, in many ways, has made a 


good start. But the battle is far from 
won. Let’s look at some of the problems 
that haven't yet been solved. 


Industrial Production 


Industrial output of most European 
countries equals or surpasses the 1938 
level. But that’s far from enough. A 
United Nations report estimates that 
Europe (except Germany) must in- 
crease production of heavy industry by 
40 to 50 per cent above 1938. (Heavy 
industry includes iron and steel, chem- 
icals, machinery, vehicles, shipbuild- 
ing.) It is estimated that the 16 ERP 
countries must export 50 per cent 
more goods than before the war. Pro- 





Better harvests and gains in production bring Europe 
new hope. French Press and Information Service photo. 
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ducing the necessary goods is a large 
order. 


World Trade 


Why is this huge increase in export 
goods necessary? Western Europe does 
not produce food enough for its large 
and growing population. It lacks many 
raw materials needed for its factories. 
Before the war Western Europe bought 
these goods partly with income from 
European investments* overseas and 
with income from use of European ships 
to carry the trade of many nations. The 
European nations used up a large part 
of their investments to pay for the 
war. Many merchant ships’ were de- 
stroyed during the war. The loss of in- 
vestment and shipping-income forces 
the ERP countries to pay for imports 
by selling more goods abroad. 

European exporters must increase 
sales in the face of many obstacles — 
high tariffs, difficulties in exchanging 
one country’s money for that of an- 
other, efforts by many nations to re- 
duce imports and increase exports. The 
unpleasant fact is that world trade 
seems to be shrinking instead of grow- 
ing. 4 


Intra-European Trade 

An important part of world trade is 
trade within Europe. This intra-Euro- 
pean trade, which amounted to 30 per 
cent of all world trade in 1938, has 
shrunk to 17 per cent. The~.United 
States wants the ERP nations to satisfy 
their needs as far as possible by buying 
from each other. We are even supply- 
ing ERP dollars to pay for some of 
these deals. As an example, we may 
ask France to get steel from Belgium 
instead of from the U. S. We would 
then pay Belgium for the steel in U. S. 
dollars. 


“East-West” Trade 
A knotty problem in intra-European 
trade is the problem of trade between 





*Means word is defined on page 16. 
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Rising production (left and center charts) is 
the strong point of European recovery. The 
decline in trade is one of ERP’s worst dangers. 
Charts for World Week by Eva Mizerek. 


ERP countries and the Communist- 
dominated nations east of the “Iron 
Curtain.” Before the war eastern and 
western Europe formed the two halves 
of an economic unit. Eastern Europe 
supplied food and raw materials in ex- 
change for manufactured goods from 
Western Europe. 

This trade has shrunk greatly since 
pre-war days, principally because Ger- 
many’s import and export trade has 
practically disappeared. 

Success of ERP depends on imports 
of coal, food, animal feed, and timber 
from eastern Europe. But politics is in- 
terfering with this trade: The Russian 
satellites have made postwar agree- 
ments to buy and sell among themselves 
and with Russia, rather than with the 
western nations. The anti-Communist 
governments of Western Europe find it 
hard to do business with the Commu- 
nist nations. “East-West” trade is still 
going on at the rate of nearly a billion 
dollars worth of goods a year. But most 
observers believe it must greatly in- 
crease if ERP is to succeed. 


Germany 


Germany’s defeat left an economic 
vacuum at the heart of Europe. Pre- 
war Germany’s production and trade 
was important in the economic life of 
nearly all Europe. The ERP master- 
plan calls for German steel production 
to be increased, by 1951, to four times 
the 1947 level. The plan calls for Ger- 
man coal output to increase by half 
again over 1947. 

Production in Western Germany, 
which is part of the ERP region, has 
been rising rapidly. But Germany’s eco- 
nomic future is uncertain as long as the 
wartime Allies wrangle over Germany’s 
political future and the control of her 
industries. 
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Internal Problems 


Currency* troubles are delaying re- 
covery in some European countries. 
When people distrust their country’s 
money, they are likely to hoard goods 
or sell them in the “black market.” 

In some countries, such as France 
and Italy, Communist parties are strong 
and are trying to wreck ERP. 

Some ERP nations are thinking more 
about their own economic recovery than 
about the recovery of Europe as @ 
whole. As a result, there hasn’t been 
enough economic cooperation in the 
Organization for European Economie 
Cooperation. 


American Aid 


The risks of failure for ERP aren't 
all on Europe’s side. U. S. policies 
could destroy the program. This spring 
the House of Representatives voted to 
cut ERP funds by about one fourth. 
Most of the cut was restored, after both 
Republican and Democratic leaders 
warned that it might cripple the recoy- 
ery program. Next year Congress must 
vote funds for the second year of ERP. 
Will there be another fight to _slash 
American aid? 

Some Congressmen seem to ‘think 
that the European Recovery Program 
is a dumping ground for U. S. farm 
surpluses. If the U. S. supply of a farm 
product exceeds U. S. needs, the aid- 
to-ERP law requires that the surplus 
be used for European aid. There are 
some escape clauses to this rule. But 
some observers fear the rule may result 
in spending of large amounts of Euro- * 
pean-aid funds for non-essential goods 
such as tobacco. 


Inflation 


Another danger is rising prices in- 
the U. S. and other countries which ~ 
supply goods for ERP. The higher ~ 
prices rise, the fewer goods Europe can” 
buy with its own funds or with 
$5,055,000,000 in U. S. aid. 
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BERLIN the East-West feud ~is 
near the boiling point. 
The once-proud capital of Hitler’s 
a Reich is a city of ruins. It is isolated in 
\ the midst of the Soviet zone of Germany 
—almost cut off from the world -by a 
3 Russian blockade of rai:ways, rivers, 
f and roads—split by the wartime Allies 
into four occupation zones. The Rus- 
sians obviously are trying to make Ber- 
oe lin so uncomfortable for the U.*S., 
: Britain, and France that they will leave. 
In the streets of Berlin, Germans 
rioted this month against other Germans, 
A Communist-led mob seized the City 
Hall and drove out the anti-Communist 
City Council. Anti-Communist Germans 
ripped down the Red Flag of Russia 
from the Brandenburg Gate. Overhead 
hundreds of: planes thundered across 
the city, bringing food and fuel to 
keep alive the 2,250,000 people in the 
blockaded U. S., British, and French 
zones. In Berlin and Moscow, leaders 
of the wartime Allies met again and 
again, trying to decide the future of 
Berlin—and of Germany. 


Why Germany Is Important 


: Control of Germany is the real stake 
® in the struggle for Berlin. 

"* The Germany of 1948 is a land of 
67,000,000 people, with an area of 
143,000 square miles. Hitler’s Germany 
~ was much larger. 

Germany occupies the heart of the 
, continent. German railways 
and rivers link Communist-dominated 
eastern Europe with the West. 

~ Germany used to be “Europe’s work- 
» shop.” Before the war Germany sup- 
half of Europe’s iron and steel, 
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Neue Zeitung (Munich, Germany) 


Germania (Germany) “Well, 
how do you figure that? Each one says 
something different.” This is a German 
point of view on an important part of the 
struggle for Germany: the struggle to 
control the German mind. We are trying 
to teach the Germans democracy as we 
know it. The Russians are trying to force 
their so-called “democracy” upon the 
Germans. According to the cartoonist, 
Germania (sitting in rags on a broken 
bench representing divided Germany) 
Note that 
the “peace oak” is not thriving. 


says: 


three fifths of Europe’s coal. Germany 
was one of the world’s greatest industrial 
nations. Today many of her factories 
are idle or stripped of machinery. But, 
if the Allies permit, defeated Germany 
could rise from her ruins to new indus- 
trial power. 

Add Fact A (Germany’s strategic lo- 
cation) to Fact B (Germany’s industrial 
capacity). There you have the real 
reason for the dispute over Germany 
between Russia and the Western na- 
tions. The side that gains control of 
Germany stands a good chance of 
gaining control of all Europe. 

During the war the Allies tried to 
avoid a postwar quarrel over Germany. 
They had a joint program for dealing 
with the Reich. 

The Allies drew their plans for Ger- 
many at two historic conferences, The 
first was at Yalta, Russia, in February 
of 1945, before Germany surrendered 
to the Allies. The late President Roose- 
velt represented the U. S.; Winston 
Churchill, then prime minister, repre- 
sented. Britain; and Generalissimo Stalin, 
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2. Repara' 

Hitler’s 

of Russia. 

should pay 

Russia. They agreed that their goal was whis -7 
to “destroy German militarism and . : 
Nazism, [so that] Germany will never ee | 
again be able to disturb the peace of R eat 
the world.” nye, 
The Yalta plan called for partition -pilladecnas 
of Germany into fous zones. Troops of The We 
the U. S., Great Britain, France, and pose Russi 
Russia would each occupy one zone. reparations 
To provide as much unity as possible goods beir 
among the four zones, an Allied Con- time by Ge 
trol Council was to be set up, with powers con 
headquarters in Berlin. Its members production 
were to be the supreme commanders clothe the 
of each of the four occupation armies in produetion 
Germany are spendi 
te supply thei 


materials, | 


The Potsdam Agreement 
diverted to 


In July, 1945—two months after V-E 


Day—a second conference of the Big — “a 
Three took place at Potsdam, Germanv. oe Ay b 
This time President Truman of the bill 7 
U. S., Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee : ’ 
of Britain, and Stalin attended. This Meanwhil 
conference fixed boundaries for the oc- 90 per cent 


from the § 
and is shipy 
of her zone 


cupation zones. (See cover map, Sept. 
22 World Week.) 

Berlin was also divided into four 
occupation sectors. It was to be ad- 
ministered by a Kommandatura. The 
Kommandatura was to have four mem- 
bers: the military governors appointed 
by the U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia to govern their respective sectors 
of Berlin. Pending final decision on 
Germany's boundaries, pre-war Ger- 
many east of the Oder and Neisse Rivers 
was placed under Poland’s administra- 
tion. The only exception was a slice of 
former East Prussia, which was givem 
to Russia, 

The Big Three asserted that “during 
the period of occupation, Germany shall 
be treated as a single economic unit.” 
The purpose of this program was to 
permit easy exchange of goods through-" 
out Germany and to revive business 
and economic life. 

But the. plans made at Yalta and 
Potsdam have bogged down. 
reason: There are several basic di 
agreements between Russia and th 
Western Allies. 


3. Form of 
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Russia insists that the German-Polish 
border was fixed once and for all by the 
Potsdam Conference. U. S, Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, on the 
other hand, points to this clause in the 
Potsdam agreement: “The final delimi- 
tation of the western frontier of Poland 
should await the peace settlement.” 
Secretary Marshall urged that a bound- 
ary commission recommend the final 
frontier. Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov refused to agree. 


2. Reparations 

Hitler’s armies devastated large parts 
of Russia. Russia claimed that Germany 
should pay for some of this destruction. 
This Russian claim to reparations was 
accepted in part by the Potsdam Con- 
ference. 

However, the Western Allies think 
Russia’s reparations bill of $10,000,000,- 
000 is altogether too large. 

The Western Allies particularly op- 
pose Russia’s demand that most of the 
reparations be paid in the form of 
goods being produced at the present 
time by German factories. The Western 
powers contend that Germany’s current 
production should be used to feed and 
clothe the Germans. Because German 
produetion is low, the U. S. and Britain 
are spending $700,000,000 a year to 
supply their zones with food and raw 
materials. If German production were 
diverted to Russia, the Western Allies 
would have to supply. more goods to 
Western Germany and thus would in- 
directly be paying Russia’s reparations 
bill. 

Meanwhile, Russia has removed about 
90 per cent of the industrial equipment 
from the Soviet zone of occupation 
and is shipping most of the production 
of her zone to Russia. 


3. Form of government 


Russia wants a strong central gov- 


ernment for Germany. The Western 
nations fear that such a government 
might help a new Hitler rise to dicta- 
torship—or permit a communist dictator- 
ship. The Western nations favor a loose 
federation of German states. 


4. The Ruhr 

Germany’s principal coal, steel, and 
industrial region is the Ruhr, a district 
in the British zone of Germany. Russia 
wants a share in the output of the Ruhr, 
The Western Allies refuse. They do not 
fee] that Russia is entitled to the Ruhr’s 
production. 

The United States has proposed a 
40-year treaty among the wartime Allies 
to keep Germany from rebuilding her 
military power. In return, the U. S. 
asked that Russia help unify Germany 
economically. Russia refused this pro- 


posal. 

- With the Allies deadlocked, Germany 
has been split between East and West. 

Neither the Allied Control Council 
nor the Kommandatura has met for 
months. 

The Russians refuse to cooperate in 
exchange of grain and potatoes from 
their zone for manufactured products of 
the Western zones. 

The Western Allies, meanwhile, are 
moving toward unity in Western Ger- 
many. The first step was “Bizonia.” 
This was a merger of the U. S. and 
British zones for economic purposes. 

The three Western occupation zones 
have been brought into the European 
Recovery Program (see page 7). Ger- 
man coal and industry are expected 
to play a large part in the economic 
rebuilding of Western Europe. 

At a conference in London this spring, 
another step was taken. Representa- 
tives of the U. S. and the “Western 
Union” countries (France, Britain, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg) agreed on the following points: 
(1) a federation-type government for 
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Western i, to be set up by 
1949 (a constituent assembly is meeting — 
this month to frame a constitution for — 
a Western German government); (2) 
international control of the Ruhr 

an authority representing the U. S., 


“Western Union” nations, and Western, a 


Germany, with power to distribute 
Ruhr coal and steel; and (3) continued 
military occupation of Germany by the 
U. S., Britain, and France “until the 
peace of Europe is secured.” 

This summer the Western Allies 
adopted a new currency for Western 
Germany. This new “Deutsche mark” 
replaced the old Reichsmark, which 
had lost most of its value. It was 
expected that a new and sound money 
system would reduce “black marketing,” 
encourage farmers to sell more produce, 
and stimulate factory workers to work 
harder (since their wages would buy 
more goods). 

The Russians also introdiced a_new 
currency in their zone. They insist that 
it be accepted for all Berlin, including 
the Western sectors of the city. 

In June the Russians blocked all 
land traffic into.the Western sectors of 
Berlin. The U. S. and Britain prevented 
mass starvation by organizing the “air 
lift” (see picture). 

With tension increasing, the Western 
powers made a new effort late this 
summer to reach some sort of agreement 
with Russia. The U. S., British, and 
French ambassadors to Russia went to 
the Kremlin to see Stalin. At a series 
of conferences with Russian leaders, 
some progress was made, The. four 
military governors in Berlin were 
ordered to work out details of a pro- 
posed agreement on Berlin’s currency 
and the blockade. But the four were 
promptly deadlocked. 

As September drew to a close, the 
world watched Berlin: The Western 
Allies are determined to stay there. 
Most observers believe Russia won't _ 
risk war by trying to drive the Western © 
Allies out of Berlin by force. 


Berlin boys cheer the “air lift” — the 
Western powers’ answer to Russia’s 
blockade of Berlin. For the first time 
in history, a great city is béing supplied © 
entirely by air transport. Ameriean and 
British planes are flying in food, fuel, 
and other materials from Western Ger- 
many. American planes bring about 60 
per cent of the goods, and the rest ar- 
rives in British planes. The air lift started 
in June with about 50 planes. By mid- 
September, the air lift had grown to the 
point that during one 24-hour period, 
895 planes arrived with more than 7,000 
tons of cargo. If it is necessary to con- — 
tinue the air lift through the winter, 
can we fly enough supplies to Berlin? 
U. S. officials say “yes,” although winter 
weather will increase Berlin’s coal needs 
and will bring bad flying weather. 











































































THE FAR EAST 


HYDERABAD. It looks like “cur- 
tains” for the largest—and last—of 
the sémi-independent “Princely 
States” of India. 
After a 100-hour war, Hyderabad sur- 
rendered September 17 to a five- 
prongéd invasion by the Dominion of 
India. 


Dominion sources have said that 
Hyderabad’s people will have a voice 
in deciding their future government. 
But the Dominion of India evidently 
intends to keep firm control. 

What's Behind It: Last year the Brit- 
ish left India, where they had held con- 
trol for 200 years. British India became 
independent as two nations, Pakistan 
and the Dominion of India. (See map 
below. ) 

This step left in doubt the future of 
more than 500 “Princely States” scat- 
tered throughout India which had 


formerly existed under the protection 
and advice of the British government. 
They were left to make their own terms 
with one or the other of the new do- 
minions. The majority decided to join 
the Dominion of India. 





Map by Eva Mizerek 


Dominion of India would like to an- 


mex both Hyderabad and Kashmir. 


Two of the richest and largest states, 
Kashmir and Hyderabad, tried to re- 
main independent at first. But a Moslem 
revolt broke out in Kashmir, and the 


‘Hindu ruler placed his country under 


India’s protection. India and Pakistan 
are disputing over control of Kashmir, 
whose people are mostly Moslems, like 
the people of Pakistan. United Nations 
Commission is attempting to settle the 
Kashmir dispute. 

Hyderabad is as large as the State of 
Minnesota. It occupies the heart of the 
Indian peninsula. But it is completely 
surrounded by territory of the Do- 
minion of India, and proved to be help- 
less when Indian armies started to 
occupy it. The Nizam soon announced 
that his state would surrender. He 
withdrew an earlier complaint against 
India’s actions which he had sent to 
the United Nations Security Council. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


U. N. MARTYR. Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte, United Nations mediator 
for Palestine and nephew of King 
Gustave V of Sweden, is dead. 
He was killed by untdentified gunmen 
in the Jewish-controlled area of Jeru- 
salem. 
. The assassins also killed French 
Colonel Andre Serot, chief U. N. truce 
observer in the Holy City. 

According to eyewitnesses, four men 
dressed in Jewish army uniforms drove 
up in a jeep to the Count'’s car, as it 
was moving through the Katamon dis- 
trict of Jerusalem, and blocked its way. 
Two of the men jumped out and walked 
to the mediator’s car. One of them put 
his Sten gun up to the car window and 
fired. 

Both Count Bernadotte and Colonel 
Serot were killed almost instantly. The 
assassins got away in their jeep. 

U.N. and Israeli government officials 
believe that the assassins are members 
of the Stern gang—a small organization 
of Jewish terrorists. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Sher- 
tok denounced the killings as “out- 
rageous murders” committed “by 
criminal outlaws.” His government an- 
nounced that it was “mobilizing the en- 
tire force of the state to track down 
the murderers and their accomplices 
and bring them to justice.” 

Count Bernadotte, 53, was appointed 


WEEK OF HISTORY 


mediator for Palestine by the United 
Nations last May. Twice since then he 
had succeeded in bringing about a 
truce in the fighting between _ the 
Arabs and the Jews in the Holy Land— 
but no lasting peace. 

Following his assassination, the 
U.N. designated Ralph J. Bunche, 
grandson of an American slave and 
assistant to Bernadotte, as temporary 
chief of the Palestine Truce Commis- 
sion. Bunche immediately sent a mes- 
sage to the Israeli government saying 
that it must bear “full responsibility” 
for failing to prevent the killings. 

In the Count’s final report, made pub- 
lic just after his death, Bernadotte urged 
that the U.N. recognize Israel as a 
state. He also said that the U. N. should 
enforce Palestine’s boundaries if the 
Jews and Arabs fail to agree. He sug- 
gested revision of the U.N. boundary | 
suggestions to give greater unity to the 
Arab and Jewish states. 

What’s Behind It: The Stern gang, 
hated by. the Israeli government and 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Israel is an illegal band of 
terrorists. Organized in 1940, they 
claim a membership of about 1,200 out 
of a total Jewish population of 750,000. 
Their founder was Abraham Stern, a 
poet, who was executed by the British 
police in 1942. 

The Sternists demand that all of 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan be incor- 
porated in the Jewish State and ad- 
vocate violent methods to attain this 
end. They apparently thought that by 
killing the umpire they could win the 
game. Their dastardly act shocked the 
world and set back the hopes for an 
early permanent peace in Palestine. 


UNITED NATIONS 


WORLD ASSEMBLY. The mag- 
nificent Palais de Chaillot in Paris 
became the world capital last 
week. 

There 58 national delegations gathered 
to open the 1948 session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

The biggest problem confronting the 
Assembly is the split between East and 
West—the growing rivalry between ’ 
Soviet Russia and her satellites and the 





Western democracies. That affects Ber- 
lin, Korea, Greece, the Marshall Plan 


and most of.the items on the agenda. | 4 
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It also affects the former Italian 
colonies in Africa. These are Libya, 
Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. Under 
the Italian peace treaty, the Big Four 
(United States, Russia, Britain, and 
France) were to decide what was % 
be done with these colonies. If they 
reached no decision by September 15, 
1948, the problem was to be submitted 
to the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 

At Russia’s insistence, the Big Four 
tried again to reach an agreement a 
few days before the deadline. All they 
diti agree on was that Italy should get 
back Somaliland under a U. N. trustee- 
ship. No decision was reached, how- 
ever, on the two more important col- 
onies: Libya and Eritrea. 

Russia has twice switched her posi- 
tion on the Italian colonies. Originally, 
she demanded a trusteeship for herself 
over Libya. This was refused. Then 
shortly before ‘the Italian elections last 
year, she urged that all the colonies be 
placed under Italian administration 
with U.N. supervision. Now she ad- 
vocates an international administration 
of the colonies under the U. N. Trustee- 
ship Council. 

At the last conference, the United 
States supported the British position. 
This position is that decision about 
Eritrea and Tripolitania (western half 
of Libya) should be postponed for one 
year, during which the British would 
remain in occupation; and that Cyr- 
enaica (eastern half of Libya) should 
be given to Britain under a U.N. 


trusteeship. During the war, the British 
promised the Senussi Arabs of Cyr- 
enaica that they would never again 
come under Italian rule. 

The British have important naval 
and air bases in Libya, which the 
United States-wishes to keep available 
for possible use in war. 

Earlier this month, on New York’s 
East Side ground was broken for the 
permanent United Nations headquar- 
ters. There was no band music, no 
fanfare as the first earth was turned 
and actual construction started on the 
$65,000,000 world capital. 


EIGHTH TRY FOR FRANCE. 
Henri Queuille, France’s eighth 
postwar premier, survived his first 
test of strength in the French Na- 
tional Assembly last week. 

By a vote of 291 to 251, Queuille 

(rhymes roughly with payee) won 
parliamentary approval for his “save 
the franc” program. 

Like his predecessors the new pre- 
mier had to face three grave problems 
plaguing France: inflation, mounting 
government deficits, and an unstable 
franc. 

“ Premier Queuille’s remedy was a bill 
providing for a $256,000,000 increase 
in direct and. indirect taxes and a gut 
in government expenditures of $64,- 
000,000. The latter economy is to be 
brought about by firing tens of 
thousands of civil servants and workers 


“INTO THE WILD BLUE WONDER” 





U. 8. Air Forces photo 


The lads in white shirts are airborne members of the Boy Scouts of America. 
They are Air Scouts from four New England states who last month participated 
in a nine-day encampment at Stewart Field, Newburgh, New York. Under United 
States Air Force guidance, 165 Air Scouts received pre-flight training and a flight 


in a C-47 plane. For -other Boy Scout news, see photo on the next page. 


in nationalized industries. He 

Assembly approval for this stringent 

program. 
Next week: Major article on France, 


THE CAMPAIGN 


THE BIG PUSH. The Presidential 
candidates swung into their full 
strides last week. | 

Though all straw votes favor the Re- 

publicans, there is every evidence that 

the campaign will be hard fought. 

This week President Harry S. Tru- 
man, the Democratic nominee, is 
scheduled to head eastward out of the 
Southwest after his special train has 
taken him from Washington to San 
Francisco and then into Texas, 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, the Republican nominee, is also 
heading eastward, over a different 
route. His special train chugged west- 
ward from Albany, N. Y., to Southern 
California and then headed into the 
Northwest. 

Both candidates are following tradi- 
tional campaign tactics—speaking to 
the people of the less populous western 
states first, and reserving the final 
weeks for the northeastern states. 

Governor Earl Warren of California, 
GOP Vice-Presidental nominee, opened 
the Republican campaign in Utah on 
September 16. He claimed that the time 
has come “for better housekeeping 
methods that can only be supplied aby 
new leadership and a new broom.” 

Both Presidential nominees wooed 
the farm vote in their opening speeches 
in Iowa. Mr, Truman attacked the Re- 
publicans as representing special privi- 
lege groups who want to push down 
the farmers’ share of the national in-~ 
come to increase their own profits. This 
brought immediate denials from the 
Dewey camp. 


World Loses Great Men 
In recent weeks death claimed an 


unusual number of important men, 

MOHAMMED ALI JINNAH was the 
“George Washington” of Pakistan, This 
brilliant lawyer, born a Hindu and the 
husband of a Parsee, threw 
into Indian politics as head of the 
Moslem League from 1916 until 
March, 1948. 

Refusing all compromise, he insisted 
upon an independent Moslem state, 
He achieved his goal with the creation 
of Pakistan last year. At his death 
September 11, aged 71, he was serving 
as first Governor-General of his new 
nation. 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES dur- 
ing his long and useful life of 86 years 
held most of the political honors an 
American could hope for—except the 
Presidency. That office slipped away — 




























































| NEWS | (Continued) 


from him in 1916 when he lost a close 
' Face to Woodrow Wilson. 

Hughes was Governor of New York, 
U.S. Secretary of State, and Justice of 
the Supreme Court for 17 years. As 
Chief Justice, 1930-1941, he usually 
— voted with the “liberal” wing of the 
court. He died Aug. 27. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD, distin- 
guished historian, roused many a storm 
in the academic world both before and 
after he resigned from the Columbia 

University faculty in 1917. His thesis 

that economic motives influenced the 

makers of the Constitution angered 
many fellow-historians. He died Sep- 

tember 1 at the age of 73. 

Some of his 30 books on American 
history, many written jointly with his 
wife, Mary, are widely used in schools. 

EDUARD BENES, 64, who with the 
late Thomas G. Masaryk founded 
Czechoslovakia died September 3 amid 
the tragic ruin of his hopes. Democratic 
Czechoslovakia, wiped out by Hitler 
and rebuilt after World War II, fell 

a under Communist rule last February. 
: Dr. Benes, President of Czechoslo- 
pe vakia from 1935 to 1938 and again 
since the war, refused to sign the new 
Communist-written constitution. 

ANDREI ALEXANDROVITCH 
ZHDANOV was one of the “inner cir- 
cle” who ruled Soviet Russia with an 
iron hand. An obscure “old Bolshevik,” 
he attracted Stalin's attention and after 
1925 was a key figure in the communist 
party. He died August 31, aged 52. 















MADAME SENA- 
TOR. Breaking 
new ground for 
women in public 
service, Rep. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith 
was elected by 
Maine’s voters as 
the nation’s first 
Republican woman 
Senator. 

Only five women have previously served 
in the U. S. Senate, and all were widows 
of Senators, named to fill their hus- 
bands’ unexpired terms. One of these, 
Mrs. Hattie Caraway, Arkansas Demo- 
crat, went on to win two full terms. 

Mrs. Smith and Republican candi- 
dates for governor and for three seats 
in the House of Representatives were 
victorious in Maine on September 13. 
The Pine Tree State is the only state 
which elects its Congressional delega- 
tion before November. 

A native of Skowhegan, Mrs. Smith 
is the widow of a Congressman, and 
was elected to fill his unexpired term 
in 1940. She has since been re-elected 
to three terms “on her own.” The 
Senator-elect won the September 13 
contest by the biggest winning margin 
ever achieved in Maine. 





SEN. SMITH 


GEORGIA. Herman Talmadge 
finally won his fight to succeed his 
late father, Eugene Talmadge, as 
Governor of Georgia. 
Talmadge defeated Acting Governor 
M. E. Thompson in Georgia’s Demo- 





i Official United Nations photo 
~ Sens of United Nations workers from many lands have organized a U.N. 
Bey Scout troop. Three of them (I. to r., Carlos Gonzalez, Chile, Albert 
Chew, China; Mario Yzissary, the Philippines) point out their native lands 
en a globe to Fu-Yun Hsu of China, who directs the troop’s activities. 





cratic primary this month. This insures 
his vic tory at the general election next 
month. 

When “Gene” Talmadge died in 
December, 1946, his son and Thomp- 
sen waged an extended court battle as 
to which of them was legally Governor 
of the state, pending a new election. 

The court decided in Thompson’s 
favor. Georgia’s voters have now added 
another chapter to the story by naming 
Herman to fill the remaining two years 
of his father’s unexpired term. 

Talmadge, like his father before him, 
campaigned largely on the issue of 
“white supremacy” and is supported by 
large numbers of farmers in the poorer 
rural sections of the state, 

Many Southerners also resent the 
“civil rights” program of President Tru- 
man and the attack on segregation of 
Negroes by the Progressive party candi- 
date, Henry Wallace, in the current 
Presidential campaign. * 

Thompson was generally considered 
a follower of former Governor Ellis 
Arnall, well known for his liberal re- 
form program while in office. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


TOWARD CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
Christianity, one third of man- 
kind, has a new and powerful 









































voice—the World. Council of 
Churches. | RIT ONEY 
At a conference this month in Amster- enge re 
dam, The Netherlands, the Council be- today 
came a permanent organization. It WORK AS | 
represents every major branch of the BACKHAND, 
Christian faith except the Roman ~ 
Catholic Church. Catholics were pres- 
ent, but only as observers. 
Nearly 500 years ago the Reforma- 
tion divided Western Christianity into 
two major groups—the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants. In later years 
Protestants split into many sects. 
Christians have dreamed of church ~ 
reunion ever since. A great interchurch 
meeting in 1910 in Scotland paved the 
way for creation of the World Council 
of Churches. The Council was formed 
in 1938 as a temporary body. WHAT A BACK 
At Amsterdam 450 delegates gath- THE BOY'S 60 
GLAD HE MAT 


ered from 150 denominations in 44 
nations. They urged member-churches 
to work for peace, to stand against 
anti-Semitism, and to seek closer union 
with other Christian churches. In their 
most controversial action, they called 
both communism and “laissez-faire 
capitalism” unchristian. 

The Amsterdam meeting made no ~ 
effort to achieve an organic union of 7 
the churches. Nor did it try to establish 7 
a common body of doctrine. 

The World Council has no authority 
over member-churches. Its influence 
depends on the extent to which the 
members choose to follow its leadership.’ 
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| WANT TO MAKE GOOD 
GRADES. iF } DON'T... 
(LL NEVER MAKE THE 
TENNIS TEAM, MR. 
HALDANE. . 


TENNIS? ARE YOU 
OUT FOR TENNIS ? 
MAYBE 1 CAN HELP 
YOU. 1 WAS ON THE 
TENNIS TEAM AT 


NOTEBOOKS... THEMES...PAPERS. 
HM-M. IT LOOKS AS IF YOU 
NEED HELP IN YOUR PAPER 
WORK AS WELL AS YOUR 
BACKHAND. 


i GUESS 
IM JUST 
NATURALLY 

OUMB 


IT TAKES... . 
BOTH IN TENNIS 
AND sTuDY, TOO. 

BUT THE 
UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
GAVE HIM HIS CHANCE. 


THE BOY’S GOOD. I'M 
GLAD HE MADE 
THE TEAM. 


DUMB! NO. I'M THE ONE WHO'S DUMB. 
COME UP TO THE LAB A MINUTE, RON. 
1 ONCE HAD THE SAME TROUBLE YOU 


~ GOSH, COACH, HOW CAN | SPEND 
MORE TIME PRACTICING 
MY BACKHAND! I'M HAVING 


YOU TALK A G00D 

GAME OF PHYSICS 
RON. WHY DOESN'T 
YOUR NOTEBOOK 


My, A RACQUET HAS 
TO ABSORB A LOT OF 
FORCE TO OVERCOME 

| THE MOMENTUM IN A 
FAST SERVE LIKE 
YOURS, SIR. 





HERE, TAKE MY UNDERWOOD 

PORTABLE‘ FOR A FEW DAYS. 
"MAKE SURE YOUR WORK 

IS UNDERSTOOD --TYPE 


HAVE, UNTIL... 


Perhaps there’s a tip for you in Ron’s 
experience. You'll get along better in 
school, with neatly typed homework and 
classroom papers. 

Ask your dad for a portable. And to 
get all the features you need, including 
Dual Touch Tuning .. . tell him to be 
sure it’s an Underwood Champion. 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


.. . typewriter leader 
of the world 








1. WHAT’S YOUR ERP Q.? 


Test your knowledge of ERP facts. 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following, place the number preceding 
* the word or phrase which correctly 
completes the statement. Each counts 
5. Total 20. 
+a. Among the 16 ERP nativns are 
Britain, France, Belgium, Sweden, and 

1. Turkey 

2. Yugoslavia 

3. Spain 

4. Poland 
__b. ERP’s working organization, 
called the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), has 
its headquarters in 

1. Washington 

2. London 

3. Paris 

4. Geneva 
_—c. Probably the largest part of U. S. 
aid will be given to ERP nations in 
the form of 

1. loans 

2. war goods we don’t need 

8. outright money grants 

4. expert advice 
—__d. Major reasons for U. S. help for 
ERP include our desire to preserve 
democracy in Western Europe and 

1. our desire to loan bank reserves 

at good rates of interest 

2. our desire to rebuild European 

markets 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


3. to find employment abroad for 
many businessmen and officials 

4. our need to get rid of excess 
war goods 


My score 





ll. A. INFLATION 


Which groups in the U. S. are the 
biggest losers in times of inflation? 
In the blank space in front of each of 
the following, place an X if that group 
is a big loser and an O if the group 
as a whole has gained or has not 
suffered severely from the present 
inflation. Each counts 5. Total 30. 
—_1l. Low-income groups 
—2. Factory owners 
—3. Industrial workers 
4. Teachers, government workers 


—5. People receiving pensions 
—6. Farmers 
My score 





B. Signs of Inflation 


How can you tell whether a country 
is having inflation or not? Place an 
X in front of each of the following 
if it is a sign of inflation. Place an O 
in front of the statements which don’t 
indicate inflation. Each counts 5. 
Total 20. 

—1. High prices resulting from a lot 

of money in circulation and not 

enough goods to buy. 

Large quantities of goods and 

general unemployment. 

—_3. Jobs are fairly easy to get but 
wages and the prices of goods 
are moderate. 


= 


__4. Farm crops are large, but the 


demand for farm crops is much 
larger. 
My score 
iil. GERMANY 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber which precedes the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 6. Total 30. 


——a. V-E Day took place in 

1. 1942 

2. 1944 

3. 1945 

4. 1946 * 
= 
about 

1. 500,000 

2. 25,000,000 

8. 67,000,000 

4. 143,000,000 

c. Before World War II, Germany 

supplied a substantial part of Europe’s 

1. coal, iron, and steel 

2. lumber, wheat, and cotton 

8. rubber, chemicals, and tin 

4. steel, ships, and oil 


— d. Two historic conferences on what 
to do with Germany at the conclusion 
of World War II took place at 


1. Potsdam and Yalta 

2. Casablanca and Newfoundland 
8. Leningrad and London 

4. Nuremberg and Cairo 


_—e. A national leader who was pres- 
ent at both historic 1945 conferences 
on the German problem was 


1. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

2. Winston Churchill , 

8. Chiang Kai-shek 

4. Joseph Stalin 

My score My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of September 29, 1948 


Germany’s population today is 














T-A-R-RED W-0-R-D-S 


investments (in vést ménts) — Plural of 
the noun investment. An investment is a 
sum of money or goods laid out with the 
view to making a profit or of securing an 
income. Many Europeans have invest- 
ments in American businesses and real 
estate. Some people’s chief investment is 
in their education. 

currency (kir én si)—A noun. Cur- 
rency is another name for money — both 








coins and paper money. The basic mean- 
ing of currency is “continuous flowing.” 
Money is continuously changing hands; 
so it’s called currency. There’s enough 
currency in use in this country to give 
every citizen about $200 in cash if all 
the money were divided equally. 


rationed (rd shiind; rdsh ind) — Past 
tense of the verb ration. To ration means 
to set a limit to a person’s supply of 
something — food, candy, etc. During the 
war the U. S. rationed the supply of but- 
ter. In other words, the U. S. set a limit 
to the amount that any one person could 


buy. To ration also means to furnish a 
supply of goods. Our Army in Europe was 
rationed by supplies from home and from 
allied countries. 


installment (in stal mént)—A noun. 
An installment is any part of a debt or of 
a sum of money which is divided so as 
to be payable at different times. Dad is 
buying the sewing machine by paying $5 
a week on the installment plan. Install- 
ment also means one part of a story or 
article which is presented in two or more 
parts, as are magazine serials. Radio “soap 
operas” are presented in daily installments, 
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neer Centennial. Throughout the 
summer celebrations have been held 
in the United States and Sweden to 
mark the hundredth anniversary of the 
first Swedish settlements in the Middle 
West. The centennial’s climax came this 
week, when Swedish-American Day was 
observed in Sweden on September 26. 
The great wave of Swedish immigra- 
tion to America begar in 1848. Two 
centuries earlier Swedes had settled in 
the Delaware River Valley, where they 
founded a short-lived “New Sweden.” 
Over the past century a million of 
Sweden’s sons and daughters have 
brought to the U. S. their skills and 
talents which have enriched our land. 


Ts-= is the year of the Swedish Pio- 


Free Land—for Hard Work 


The Swedes came to America for the 
same reasons that drew the Irish, the 
Poles, the Italians, and many other 
European immigrants. The chief reasons 
were economic and political. The Amer- 
ica of the middle nineteenth century 
offered them opportunities unknown in 
their native land — the opportunities to 
own a tract of !and and to enjoy political 
equality. In those days Sweden had not 
yet introduced the political and agricul- 
tural reforms which play so important a 
part in her life today. 

The Swedish immigrants were prin- 
cipally farmers. And it was their natural 
craving for land that drew them to the 
Middle West. The greatest attraction 
was the 160 acres of free land offered 
by the Homestead Act of 1862 to any 
citizen, or to any foreigner who intended 
to be naturalized, on condition that he 
cultivate the tract for five years. 

The Act fanned an “America fever” in 
Sweden. The annual average of Swedish 
emigration to the United States shot up 
from 1,690 in the 1850s to 12,245 in the 
1860s. The Swedes settled in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Illinois. There they built their 
homes and tilled their newly-acquired 
soil. 

But it was not only in agriculture that 
_ the Swedish-Americans made their great 
§ contributions to American well-being. 





‘Gentenial of the 


wedish Pioneers 


The lumbering trades and the mining 
industries have also ber.efited from their 
enterprise, Today, Swedish-Americans 
are prominent in all walks of American 
political, economic and cultural life. 

The governors of three Mid-Western 
states are of Swedish descent, They are 
Luther W. Youngdahl o: Minnesota, Val 
Peterson of Nebraska, and Frank Carl- 
son of Kansas. 

The roster of illustrious Swedish- 
Americans include Carl Sandburg, poet, 
novelist, biographer of Lincoln; Charles 
A. Lindbergh, who made the first non- 
stop solo flight across the Atlantic in 
1927; the sculptor Carl Milles; the 
composer-conductor Howard Hanson, 
and business leader George N. Jeppson. 





Oldtime Swedish folk dancing—from an Anders Zorn painting. 
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The motion picture world is studded 
with a galaxy of Swedish-American — 
stars: Ingrid Bergman, Greta Garbo, © 
Gloria Swanson, Joel McCrea, 
Bergen — even Charlie McCarthy, who, 
according to his creator, is “all Swedish, 
except for his name.” 

Nor should we overlook smorgasbord ~~ 
— Sweden’s tasty contribution to Amer- — 
ica’s dinner table. Smorgasbord, a com- _ 
bination of hot and cold appetizers, is 
often a generous meal in itself. 

Sweden also gained from the great 
migration of her sons to America. As 
Prince Bertil, grandson of King Gustaf, 
recently pointed out, “In many different 
ways Sweden has gained from its con- 
tribution of emigrants to the United 
States. Those who have studied Swe- 
den’s modern history are fully aware of 
the tremendous influence that the letters 
from America had on the Swedish think- 
ing during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury and the first decades of our own. 

“In millions of .etters from former 
immigrants, read and re-read in cottages 
and farm houses, American ideas and 
ideals reached the common people in 
Sweden as no other form of education 
could have done. The great popular 
movements which were grown during 
that period and are now pillars of our 

free society, grew under impulses trans- 
mitted from America.” 
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Elsie Jarvis demanded _indig- 
nantly. 
Chuck Ransom nodded. “Who hasn't 
by this time?” 

Elsie held up the editorial page of 
© the Arrow Springs Enterprise. The 
_ . boldface headline read, “STICK TO 
YOUR SCHOOL BOOKS!” 

“School books!” Elsie exploded. 
- “Grownups think. that teen-agers are a 
seatterbrained lot who do nothing but 
jitterbug and drive around like crazy.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Chuck ad- 
vised. “No use getting hot under the 
collar. We must show our intelligence 

proving that we are able to take 

and its problems seriously. A lot of 
people have picked up the wrong slant 
on our school for discussing controver- 
sial issues. We must convince them 
that we have as much right to discuss 
public issues as any other citizens.” 

Elsie looked thoughtful. “We can’t 
publish an editorial in the paper. But 
why not have a big rally and invite all 
the adults to it? We could ask the 
P.T.A. to turn over their next monthly 
program to a forum discussion.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Chuck agreed. 
“We'll present our side of the case, and 
we'll invite people who disagree with 
us to prove that we're wrong. We might 
word -the question: “Are high school 


“He: you seen the newspaper?” 


- students sufficiently mature and well- 


informed to discuss controversial is- 
sues?’ Of course, we'll have to get Miss 
O'Brien’s permission first.” 

Miss O’Brien was enthusiastic. “I 


have faith in the intelligence and abil- 
ity of young people,” she told them. 
“Tl be glad to take the teacher’s point 
of view. What other speakers have you 
lined up?” 

“On our side,” Chuck explained, “we 
have Mr. Fred Williams of the Williams 

















Insurance Agency; you for the teachers; 
myself, representing the student body; 
and, oh yes—Harold Tiffin, a young 
ex-G.I. college student. The opposition 
includes Mrs. Vivian Lacer, a parent; 
Mr. Herd of the Enterprise, and Mr. 
John Jackson, commander of American 
Legion Post No. 319.” 


Carefree Youth? 


Here’s the forum discussion, as it 
was taken down at the big meeting: 

Mr. Herp: It’s dangerous to con- 
sider controversial! issue — like the ques- 
tion of labor organizations and strikes — 
in our public schools. The average 
teen-ager doesn’t have enough knowl- 
edge to consider such questions. He is 
not a mature person; he lacks judg- 
ment. The adolescent is an idealist with 
little practical experience, he is easily 
swayed and is likely to adopt crackpot 
ideas. That is why so many of them 
become radicals. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs: When does « young 
person have enough knowledge and 
maturity to consider controversial is- 
sues, Mr. Herd? The State of Georgia 
grants its citizens the right to vote 
when they are 18. If a boy can be 
trusted with the responsibility of vot- 
ing (and incidentally, of fighting for his 
country), isn’t he mature enough to be 
thinking about the big problems our 
democracy faces? Can we say that a 


~teen-ager of 16 can’t understand the 


problems of city-manager government 
or of European recovery until he’s 18? 

Mr. Herp: There are yardsticks for 
judging whether a person is mature or 
not, and by those yardsticks teen-agers 
fail to pass the tests of maturity. A ma- 
ture person has stick-to-it-iveness, per- 
sistence; he finishes a job that he starts. 
Does the average teen-ager do a com- 
plete job of washing windows, clean- 
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Can Teen-Agers "Take It"? ; A 


ing out the garage? Does a teen-ager 
stick to the part-time job he takes up- 
town after schoolP Or does he quit 
after a week or two? 

Mrs. Lacer: As a parent, I know 
exactly what you mean, , Mr. Herd. 
Youngsters today just don’t take respon- 
sibility; their attitude seems to be to 
get out of everything they can,’ and 
they show no sense of balance. They go 
haywire over anything they think is a 
good time, and lose all interest when 
it comes to the other side of the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs: I know there are 
some young people who do lack ma- 
turity, but most teen-agers are differ- 
ent now. Look at George Rogers, who 
took over his father’s filling station. 
When Mr. Rogers died, George was 
only 17. He’s run that station for over 


a year now and he makes the family’s, 


living. There are plenty of reliable 
young men and women in this town 
who are holding after-school and sum- 
mer jobs which demand mature think- 
ing. They are well qualified to be con- 
sidering the big issues on peace and 
war, On inflation or communism which 
face us today. 

Mr. Herp: Young people do not 
make up their own minds. They follow 
the crowd. Look at the bobby-soxers 
running after movie stars. It’s largely 
young people who've been throwing 
eggs and tomatoes at a Presidential 
candidate. Does that show maturity? 
Moreover, have you noticed how intol- 
erant young people can be? They're al- 
ways right. Their dads and mothers 
and anyone who disagrees with them 
are wrong. 

Mr. TiFFin: I was in the infantry 
for four years — two years in Germany. 
What impressed me most about young 
men in the Service was how many 





PROS AND CONS 


This is the first of a series of 
lively discussions on practical, up- 
to-date questions that will appear 
frequently throughout the year. 
Discussion is never one-sided. It 
may be two-sided, or many-sided. 
It may be organized like a formal 
debate, or a round-table, or a forum 
with several points of view. We'll 











have some examples of all of these 
this year, and the topics will range 
over all sorts of timely arguments. 
Next week it will be: “Should the 
Electoral College be abolished?” 
Now, oil up your brains. 
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Forum 
Discussion 


could think things out for themselves. 
One reason we won the war, I believe, 
was because our soldiers demanded to 
know the reasons why we were fight- 
ing. This ability to reason didn’t exist 
in the German army; German soldiers 
were taught blind obedience. It made 
a whale of a difference. I give the 
American schools credit for teaching 
young people how to think straight. 
That’s more important than to be able 
to memorize dates in history. 

Mrs: Lacer: In my opinion, most 
controversial subjects are problems for 
adults to handle. Children come home 
from school with half-baked ideas they 
don’t understand — and won't listen to 
anything on the other side. Of course 
they'll have to face these issues even- 
tually, but there’s time enough to learn 
about them. Let teen-agers have a good 
time while they can. rs 

Mr. TirFin: Well. some high school 
kids are like that. But so are plenty of 
adults. There are people in this town 
who never went beyond the fourth 
grade. And yet we permit them to 
vote on public questions. The average 
mental age of high school seniors is 
considérably higher than that of the 
population at large. At any rate, the 
Army felt that the young men in the 
Service could intelligently discuss the 
big issues of the day. That’s why they 
had orientation programs with lectures 
and discussions on world: problems. 

Mr. Jackson: Young people certainly 
need more discipline. I agree with Mr. 
Herd that they often lack restraint and 
self-control. For example, they have an 
extremely bad record as automobile 
drivers. I don’t think that teen-agers 
are equipped to handle the most seri- 
ous controversial issues. But I do think 
it’s important for them to get practical 
experience while they're young. The 
American Legion is most successful in 
presenting some of the problems of 
government through Boys’ State. You 
know the program for sending qualified 
youth every year to set up a model 
state legislature in order to learn what 
government’s all about 

Mr. Wriuiams: We oldsters have 
done a lot of talking. I'd like to hear 
from Chuck Ransom. He represents the 


» teen-agers in this discussion. 


Cuuck: We've been accused of being 
immature, frivolous, pf wanting only a 
good time; some say we're sports-crazy, 
jazz-crazy, movie-crazy. boy-girl crazy, 
and that we have things too easy. 
Sports, movies, dates — all are part of 
our interests. But we believe in being 
serious too. With your permission, I'd 
like to read what some young people 
are doing in this country to make their 
communities a better place to live in. 


These Things Really Happened 


“Students at Western High School 
in Detroit, Michigan, formed a ‘Com- 
mittee of 100° to improve their com- 
munity. They studied the community to 
discover its needs. Then they went out 
and rang doorbells to ask citizens what 
needs they felt should be met first. The 
citizens voted for cleaner neighbor- 
hoods, better garbage collections, rat 
and smoke elimination. The students 
went to work to meet each need, start- 
ing with the first. They worked with 
city officials, held rallies to enlist adult 
aid, and went out into the streets to 
work themselves. 

“In Philadelphia, high school stu- 
dents conducted surveys, made maps, 
and wrote reports, to point the way to- 
wards beautifying their city. Their 
work was gratefully accepted by the 
City Planning Commission. In Des 
Moines, Iowa, it was the high school 
students who began the movement to 
change their local government to a 
city-manager plan of administration. 

“High schoolers in a Colorado city 
declared war on the rising accident 
rate for bike riders. They studied traf- 
fic laws of other cities and got the 
city council to adopt a new bicycle 
safety code. The Youth Council of 
Clyde, Ohio, and hundreds of other 
youth councils run their own teen can- 
teens and organize discussion groups. 

“Right here at Adams High we have 
a General Organization (G.O.) which 
is in charge of all major school activi- 
ties. G.O. officers are elected after a 
big rally and political campaign. Thus 
we get practical experience in elec- 
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tions and government. Once a year the 
seniors take over the various offices in 
the city government for a day—and 
we take our duties seriously.” 

Miss O’Brien: The juniors and sen- 
iors here at Adams High are busy with 
the Presidential campaign just now. 
They held -mock conventions, public 
opinion polls, platform discussions. Last 
year, the Current Affairs Club staged a 
model assembly of the United Nations, 
That took a great deal of work in 
preparation and led to an understand- 
ing of the world organization. In such 
projects, students show much initiative. 
They prove that they can be mature 
persons if the work given them is 
challenging and interesting. 


Learn to Think — Straight 


Some parents seem to be worried that 
our teachers will “indoctrinate” imma- 
ture pupils with radical ideas. Well, 
we don’t do things that way. We adapt 
our instruction tc the gradually in- 
creasing age level and comprehension 
of our young people. A good teacher 
doesn’t impose his own opinions on his 
students. He is an impartial chairman 
who helps young people to learn ‘the 
sources of information on all sides of 
a problem, keeps them to the subject 
in hand, and shows them how to think 
straight and logically. 

We have. few frivolous teen-agers 
here at Adams. We have serious young 
emen and women who know how to 
study public problems. They are better 
informed than the general public on 
controversial issues. Students regularly 
read classroom magazines, the news- 
papers, and other publications. They 
use the library constantly to look up 
material for discussions. 

The fundamenta] reason for discus- 
sion of controversial issues in a democ- 
racy is that this is the only way well- 
rounded, self-starting citizens can be 
developed. If we want our country to 
progress and be strong, our people must 
be trained to solve problems. High 
school is the place to begin. Young 
people are eager to do their part. 



































BEFORE INFLATION she carries 
money in her pocketbook . . . 


in o basket. 


market basket on the counter. 
“Eggs, 95 cents a dozen. A 
dollar a pound for this piece of steak. A 
pound of butter, 90 cents. How DARE 
you charge such prices! They're more 
than twice what I paid before the war.” 
“I know it, madam,” replied the store 
proprietor. “But these groceries and 
meat are costing me twice as much as 
they used to. My expenses have gone 
*way up, too. Besides, you can afford it. 
Your husband’s making twice as much 
money as he did before the war.” 
What are they talking about? Infla- 
tion. 


M*: BROWN angrily slapped her 


What Is Inflation? 


When people have a lot more money 
to spend than usual, and the supply of 
goods they want to buy hasn’t increased 
very much, prices go up. That's infla- 
tion. 

The stage was set for inflation during 
the war. People were earning high pay. 
So much of the country’s production 
was going for war purposes that the 
production of civilian goods was less 
than pre-war. While the war lasted, 
however, prices did not rise greatly. The 
reason was that, on the one hand, the 
Government set the prices of most 
goods, and rationed* those which were 
especially scarce. On the other hand, 
the Government collected high taxes 
ard sold billions of dollars worth of War 
Bonds. In this way the Governmenf 
took a good deal of people’s extra 
money out of circulation. 

When the war ended people wanted 

buy the radios and cars und houses 
od other things thev couldn’t get dur- 
ing the war. The supply of goods didn’t 
increase as fast as the demand for 
goods. Meanwhile the Government 
abolished price controls (except rent 
control) and ended rationing. Prices 
shot up like rockets when price controls 
ended in 1946, and have been climbing 
ever since. 

Today the necessities of life cost 


%& Means word is defined on page 16. 





. and brings her groceries home 





INFLATION: 


Who Gets Hurt 


more than at any time in American his- 
tory. (See graph, top of next page.) 

Who loses when inflation comes? 

I. Low-income groups are hard-hit 
by high food prices. 

Food is the biggest single item in the 
ordinary family’s budget. You can give 
up movies, or make that old suit do for 
another season, but you can’t get along 
without food. In fact, a family can’t 
reduce its food .purchases very much 
without risking poor health. 

Food prices have risen farther than 


_other prices. That puts a heavy load on 


families with low incomes. The average 
person’s income is far higher than pre- 
war (see chart, Per Capita Income). 
But millions of families — indeed. - ma- 
jority of American citizens — fall below 
the average. The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers says that many fam- 
ilies are dipping into their savings to 
pay inflated prices for food, clothing. 
and other necessities of life. 

2. Groups with relatively fixed in- 
comes are losing out. 

On the whole, industrial workers have 
as high or even a higher standard of 
living than before the war. Organized 
labor has won large wage i creases. 
Rising food prices have brought vastly 
increased incomes to farmers. Industrial 
profits are high. 

But teachers, government employees, 
salaried workers in general, people who 
live on pensions, employees of hospitals 
and charitable institutions, are -.ot so 
lucky. These and other groups whose 
income doesn’t change as fast as the 
price of beefsteak find it hard to make 
ends meet. 

3. Almost everybody will lose out if 
a depression comes along. 


AFTER INFLATION she carries her 
money in a basket and... 





“Ding” in Now York Herald-Tribun 
. . « brings groceries home 
in her pocketbook! 







Is “a boom always followed by a 
bust”? Not necessarily. But if prices rise 
so far that large groups of consumers 
can’t buy goods, there probably will be 
a severe shaking-up in our economic 
system. The danger is that prices might 
crash down faster than they have 
zoomed upwards. Then factories would 
close, millions would be thrown’ out of 
work, and payrolls would shrink. That , 
happened in the 1930's, after the “big 
boom” of the 1920’s. Your dad remem- 
bers that period of the Great Depres- 
sion and he'll tell vou that he doesn’t 
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want to go through another time like 50 
that. 
P Ai esintents 
Inflation: Good or Bad? aime 
What should we do about inflation? OF LABOR 
“Nothing,” insists one group. “Infla- 
tion is really another word for pros- 
perity. Inflation means jobs for every- 20, 
one at high pay. Inflation brings high 
production which is the only thing that 
in the long run will lower prices. The - 
big harvests that farmers are reaping | 
this fal] should bring food prices down.” | 
At the opnosite extreme are those ; 
who say: “Inflation has gone so far that 
the Government must use all its power 
to fight it.” They point out that post- a 
war production has not risen nearly so 
fast as prices. This group would like to e THE ¢ 
revive rationing and price controls, keep ia uel 
Federal .axes high. curb wage increases, scsi is 
and take other steps. President Truman (charts 2 
has urged Congress to take many of aot risen 
these measures. Datsioes & 
The Republican-controlled Congress (chart 2). 
seems to reflect the ideas of stil] other trial price 
groups, who say: “Yes, inflation is a} groups p 
menace. Something should be done (chart 6) ¢ 
about it. But don’t check prices so sud-§ raised pri 
denly that the countrv comes crashing The lat 
down into a depression.” The special Chart 1 
session of Congress this summer paid July peak 
no attention to most of the President’s§ whole see: 
advice on inflation. Congress did. how- Farm ince 
ever, give the Federal Reserve Board 1947 Chg 
more power to check bank credit and& above 19. 
made installment* buying more difi-® June (ind 
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S profits continue to rise. 


The “What's 
Behind It" 

of Inflation 
in graph form 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(post-war peak) 


50. 













( post-war 
low point) 
40 - 
SOURCE: U. S$. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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e THE CAUSES OF INFLATION are 
many and complicated. One important 
cause is a great increase in income 
(charts 2, 3, 4), while production has 
not risen so rapidly (chart 5). Many 
business interests blame wage increases 
(chart 2) for much of the rise in indus- 
trial prices. Labor, and some merchant: 
groups, point to high corporate profits 
(chart 6) and say that corporations have 
raised prices more than necessary. 

The latest trends: 

Chart 1: Food prices are below the 
July peak but the cost of living as a 
whole seems to be still rising. Chart 4: 
Farm income is running a little below 
1947. Chart 5: Industrial production is 
above 1947, the peak month being 
June (index, 198). Chart 6: Corporate 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AFTER TAXES 
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of Order 


HE MOMENT she opened her 
eyes and saw the thin morning sun 
filtering through the curtains, Su- 
san was conscious of a deep core of hap- 
piness within her. With a little sigh she 
turned languorously on her back, closirfg 
her eyes against the jarring brightness 
of reality. Unformed, nebulous thoughts 
floated lazily in the dim recesses of her 
mind — drifting vapors that eluded the 
touch of memory. But gradually the 
blurred picture of Rick Sheldon took on 
form and substance and she saw him 
again as she had seen him last night, 
standing in the foyer of the Henderson’s 
house with the light shining down on 
his thin, attractive face. “I'll call you,” 
he had murmured amidst the hubbub of 
good nights. “Probably tomorrow.” 
Now her eyes opened suddenly, filled 
with alarm. Was that what he had said 
exactly? “I'll call you, Probably tomor- 
rowr Or was it “Maybe tomorrow?” 
Susan gazed at the ceiling, juggling 
the two words in her mind. There was 
a world ef difference in their meanings, 
she thought uneasily. If he had said 
“probably,” she had a good chance of 
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She relived the scene. He had said 
“probably.” She was sure of it. 
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Your Heart's Out 


hearing from him today; 
sounded vague—as if he would get 
around to calling sometime or other — 
perhaps. 

Frowning, she relived the scene from 
last night with intense concentration. 
Then her face cleared: he had said 
“probably.” She was sure of it. 

Soft, radiant little memories now 
filled her mind, and she took each one 
and turned it this way and that, as she 
would a jewel to catch the light. She 
remembered the way he threw back his 
head when he laughed, and the strong 
line of his jaw, and the lazy rhythm of 
his body when he walked. Her mind 
returned to that moment on the sofa 
when, surrounded by chattering, shriek- 
ing young people, they had exchanged 
a long, slow look that was almost like 
a kiss. 

Now she felt a gathering, rising heat 
within her, sluggish and sweet, and she 
rolled over on her stomach and buried 
her face in the pillow. I’ve fallen in 
love, she thought. 

Downstairs the telephonc _ trilled 
faintly. Susan lifted her head from the 
pillow with a sharp jerk and held it 
stifly, her body tense and motionless. 
After the second ring she was in an 
agony of apprehension. Was no one go- 
ing to answer it? Then she heard her 
mother’s faint “Hello?” 

The murmuring voice continued in 
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but “maybe” 
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an even flow and Susan’s tense, quiv- 
ering body slumped gradually. The call 
wasn't for her. She glanced at her watch 
and saw that it was ten o'clock. Why, 
it’s early, she chided herself. He prob- 
ably doesn’t even know I’m awake. 

Bounding out of bed, she ran over to 
the mirror, a slim, long-legged girl in 
criimpled blue cotton pajamas. With 
her face close to the glass, she stared 
gravely at her reflection, seeing the soft, 
unformed features still pink and flushed 
from sleep. She gazed deep into the 
fathomless mystery of her own eyes and 
thought, with a little shiver of awe: 
This is me, Susan Carter, eighteen years 
old. 

Her mother’s steadily murmuring 
voice drifted up to her ears and she 
frowned uneasily as she moved away 
from the mirror. How long was Mother 
going to talk? Suppose Rick was trying 
to get her number this very minute? A 

(Continued on page 24) 
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You'd probably say the porpoise. 
And you'd be right because in many 
ways the sleek efficient forms of Nature’s 
creatures have provided the patterns for 
much automobile streamlining. 


But it’s an interesting fact that the actual study of 
streamlining began inside the car—on places like the 
carburetor, the manifold and the fans. 


The reason is that air rushes through these parts at 
high speed—up to 250 miles an hour through car- 
buretors, for example. 


So to figure how to reduce resistance to air move- 
ment, General Motors built one of the industry’s 
first wind tunnels back in 1920—when automobiles 
were still in their young and awkward age. 


They were studying the problem of air rushing 
through a body, rather than a body rushing through 
air. The principle, however, is the same in both cases 








—so it was a simple step for GM to apply lessons 


CHEVROLET - 
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learned in studying wind rushing through carbu- 
retors to automobiles rushing through air. 


This early knowledge proved useful as years went 
on—because there’s much more to automobile 
streamlining than meets the eye, especially at 
General Motors. 

It’s a tough and very technical engineering job that 
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calls for coordinated work among 
experts like stylists, engineers and 


, production men. 





These men of GM know that it 
isn’t enough to give a car a Sleek 
look. They have to fashion it efficiently in 
every detail —allowing for such things as 
efficient production, proper engine room, 
passenger comfort, balance and easy riding. 


In short, like everything else in or on a GM car, 
styling is designed to contribute to the over-all value. 


It’s one of the many reasons why people everywhere 
in this 40th anniversary year of General Motors say: 
“You can’t beat a GM car for value!” 


‘ 
9 ‘MORE AND BETTER THINGS 74 FOR MORE PEOPLE” 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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Your Heart's Out of Order 
(Continued from page 22) 


hard, tight lump formed in her chest 
at the thought. But then her mother’s 
conversation ceased and she heard the 
faint click of the telephone being re- 
placed. The lump dissolved immedi- 

She ran out to the upstairs hall. 
“Mom!” she called down. “Anna! I’m 
going into the shower! If there's a call 
for me, yell up, will you?” 

was no answer—only faint 
sounds from the kitchen. “Huh” Susan 
shrieked. “Mom?” At last she heard 
her mother calling, “All right, all right, 
I heard you.” She returned to her room, 
singing loudly. 

The cool water stung gloriously on 
her skin, but after only a few moments 
she thought she heard her mother call- 
ing her name. Turning off the faucets, 
she stood motionless, dripping and 
shivering a little as she strained her 
ears. No, she had imagined it. The 
house was quiet. 

She did not turn on the shower again. 
She dried herself, splashed talcum 
powder liberally’ over her sun-tanned 
body, stepped into a wisp of lingerie 
and a pair of scuffed moccasins, and 
pulled a white cotton dress over her 
head. When she had combed her hair 
and applied a generous dash of lip- 
stick, she was dressed. 


Homanc loudly, Susan ran down 
the stairs. In the kitchen she nuzzled 
her mother’s warm cheek before she 
sat down-to eat her breakfast: The 
crisply fried eggs looked delicious, but 
after she had eaten one of them the 
thought of Rick and the telephone call 
made her push the plate away, a 
churning, sickish feeling in her stomach. 

She went into the back yard, slam- 
ming the screen door behind her. After 
the cool dimness of the house, the 
. Morning sun fell across her head and 
shoulders like a warm, golden shawl, 
and she sat down in a beach chair with 
a sigh of contentment and abandoned 
herself luxuriously to memories of last 
night. What was it he had said when 
they were standing by the radio? Some- 
thing about her hair, something like . . . 

“Susan!” .a voice called from the 
kitchen. Opening her eyes reluctantly, 
she saw her mother’s comfortable frame 
outlined behind the screen door. “Go 
to the grocery store for me, will you, 
dear? I need a loaf of bread for lunch.” 

Susan groaned. “Oh, Mom,” she said 
im tones of anguish. “Can’t Frank go? 
I'm expecting a terribly important call.” 

“Your brother has gone off some- 
where,” said Mrs. Carter patiently. “It'll 
only take a few minutes. Instead of 


wasting time talking about it, you 
could be there and back.” 

Susan untangled her long frame from 
the depths of the chair. “Oh, all right,” 
she said. “I’m always picked to do 
everything around here. But if a call 
comes for me, say I'll be right back. 
And if you go upstairs or anything, 
tell Anna, will you, Mom? Be sure?” 

Mrs. Carter nodded absently and 
gave her daughter some change. With 
a sense of great urgency, Susan walked 
down the driveway and into the street, 
taking long, quick strides. She walked 
in this way along the three short blocks 
to the shopping district, and inside the 
dim little grocery store she chafed with 
impatience as she waited her turn. 
When the telephone shrilled suddenly, 
she jumped—and then realization 
made her relax sheepishly; But she 
could imagine it ringing at home and 
Rick’s deep voice saying: “May I speak 
to Susan, please?” and her mother: 
“Why, she isn’t here right now .. .” 


Woup he call back later? Suppose 
he didn’t get another chance all day? 
The dark, terrible thought pulled and 
clawed at her. 

With the loaf of bread under her 
arm, she hurried home. As she turned 
the corner on her own block, she began 
to run, ashamed, but unable to stop 
herself. When old Mr. Baxter called out 
from his porch, “Good morning, Sue! 
You're in a powerful hurry today!” she 
waved her small package and cried, 
“My mother is waiting for this!” as if 
the entire Carter family lay emaciated 
in their beds, gasping for a crust of the 
bread she carried. 

It seemed to her as she neared the 
house that a telephone was ringing. 
But when she ran up the front steps 
she realized that the sound came from 
next door. 

“Anyone call me, Anna?” she asked 
the maid breathlessly as she relin- 
quished the bread. 

“Nom,” said Anna glumly. 

Susan stayed in the beach chair all 
morning, fitfully reading a novel. The 
fictional romance of the printed page 
seemed pale and anemic beside the 
quivering possibilities of reality. It was 
still early in the day — far too early for 
her to begin worrying that Rick would 
not call at all. The hours stretched be- 
fore her in a bountiful parade of time, 
and she was confident that during one 
of them she would hear his voice. 
Meanwhile, she could luxuriate in the 
undemanding present, and every few 
minutes the book sank slowly to her 
lap and her head lolled back as if it 
were weighted. Languidly she gazed 
at the treetops, her thoughts blurring 
softly and deliciously, until she 


gged by the warm 


and the anodyne trend of her dreams.” 
A dozen times over, in her imagin- ~ 
ings, the telephone rang and it was — 


Rick. She heard his voice; they spoke 
softly and easily together. He asked 
to see her that night and she said no, 
she was terribly sorry but she was busy. 
The next night, then? His voice was 
anxious. Yes, she supposed* she could 
see him then. She was charming but 
a little aloof, so that he would wonder 
about her and worry a little. That was 
the way to do it. 

The shrill ring of the telephone 
pierced the air. Susan jerked sharply 
in her chair. The ring was cut off ab- 
ruptly by her mother’s soft voice. 

Then — “Su-san! It’s for you!” 

“OK,” she said thickly. Her body 
seemed huge and clumsy and _ she 
hastily extricated herself from the deep 
chair, striking her shin sharply against 
the wood. But she was only vaguely 
conscious of the pain as she went into 
the house and carefully closed the door 
of the breakfast room behind her. For 
a throbbing second she stared at the 
receiver resting innocuously on its side 
—a black, inscrutable mystery that 
might be concealing Rick’s voice some- 
where within its depths. With a little 
shiver she picked it up. 

“Hello,” she said in a cool little voice. 

A high, feminine voice shrilled in her 
ear. “Hi, Sue! This is Myra!” 

Oh, no, Susan thought bleakly. Her 
heart plunged in a sickening dip of dis- 
appointment and she was suddenly 
aware of the dull pain in her leg. 
Throughout the long conversation that 
followed, she tried to limit her talk to 
lagging monosyllables. The thought that 
Rick might be trying to get her number 
only increased her restlessness. When 
she finally hung up the receiver, it was 
with the feeling of having been relieved 
of a heavy burden. 


Shr started to leave the room. Sud- 
denly she turned to make sure she had 
firmly replaced the receiver in its cradle. 
Then, humming loudly and wearing a 
bright expression, she passed her mother 


- in the kitchen. 


“That was the one I was waiting for,” 
Susan said in tones of deep relief as 
she slammed the screen door behind 


her. But she stood outside in the sun- - 


shine and frowned uneasily, wondering 
if she had sounded convincing. A grave 
mistake had been made, she knew, in 
announcing earlier that she was ex- 
pecting an important telephone call. 
Her mother was an understanding wo- 


man and unless Susan was on her guard — 
from now on, she would sense that her | 
daughter had a young man on her mind 





(Continued on page 31) 
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By Esperanza 
Guiteroz 







LIVE on a 

smal] farm 
about 20 minutes 
by- trolley from 
Xochimilco, 
Mexico. The main road through our 
town goes on to Mexico City, the capi- 
tal, which is about 10 miles to the 
north. 

Xochimilco (ho-chee-MEEL-ko) is 
known all over the country for its beau- 
tiful flowers. Our farmers supply Mex- 
ico City with all of its flowers and 80 
per cent of its fresh vegetables every 
day. 

here was once a huge lake where 
Xochimilco now stands. The lake was 
dotted with small floating islands cov- 
ered with flowers. As the islands 
floated, two or three would meet, grow 
together, and make a larger island. 

The black soil on these islands is 
very rich. But it was hard for the few 
families that first settled there to farm 
on land that floated around. 

A tree was found that solved their 
problem. The name of the tree is the 
huejotes. The huejotes looks like a 
poplar tree. 

This tree has very long roots. When 
planted near the edges of the islands, 
its long roots joined the islands and 
held them firmly together. 

The largest island is now the village 
of Xochimilco. 








Esperanza 


The Flower Boats 


People come from all over to see the 
famous flower boats that float along the 
canals between the larger islands. The 
boats have canvas roofs to keep the 
passengers cool, and the front of each 
is covered with flowers of different col- 
ors woven into moss to keep them 
fresh. The name of the boat is spelled 
out in flowers of contrasting colors, like 
yellow and red or white and purple. 

I take a trolley to get to school. In 
our town the trolley is used for every- 
thing. Early in the morning farmers 
bound for the city market load the 
trolleys with their vegetables, flowers, 
and chickens. The trolleys are two cars 
coupled together. Later in the morning 
the people who have produce for mar- 
ket must sit in the second oar. It costs 
a few centavos (a centavo is worth 
one sixth of a U. S: cent) more to ride 
as a passenger in the first car. 

I am 18 years old and in the sixth 


grade. We study most of the subjects 
that are taught in the United States. 
We study history, geography, arithme- 
tic, civics, and Spanish grammar, Span- 
ish being the language of our country. 
We also have music and physical train- 
in ss twice a week. 

School hours are from eight in the 
monu.g until two in the afternoon. 
We have a rest period during which 
we have refreshments. Since we get 
out of school at two o'clock, we do not 
have a regular lunch period. 
~ Our vacation comes after the Christ- 
mas holiday. January and February are 
two of the warmest, driest months in 
Mexico. 

Everyone I know at school is anxious 
to learn to speak English. I have just 
joined an English class that meets after 
school. 

When I get home from school, I 
usually help my mother. My father is 
dead. I have no sisters or brothers. My 
mother does washing to earn money 
and my aunt, who lives with us, helps 
her. 

We have dinner about 7:30 every 
evening. We eat tortillas, tacos, en- 
chiladas, tostadas, tamales, and frijoles. 
Tortillas are thick pancakes made from 
corn meal. Tacos are tortillas stuffed 
with either beef, pork, chicken, or 
cheese, and seasoned with alligator pear 
and chili sauce. Tacos fried and served 
with minced chicken, meat: or salad are 
called tostadas. Tamales are tortilla 
dough filled with bits of chicken, pork, 
or sweets, and steamed in corn husks. 
Frijoles are brown beans. 

For breakfast I have coffee with milk 
and sweet bread. 

On holidays we have mole, my fav- 
orite dish. It is the most popular dish 


in all Mexico. Mole is made with 
chicken or pork, but the best part of it 
is the sauce. The sauce is made of 
chilies, ground almonds, spices, sesame 
seed, and chocolate. 

On Saturday we go to market. The 
women wear their brightest shawls and 
sit under little square umbrellas, cook- 
ing sausages or selling jewelry, tor- 
tillas, pomegranates, toys, or flowers. 
Flowers are very cheap, because they 
grow everywhere. You can get a huge 
armful for 40 cents. 

In the afternoon we sometimes go 
to the movies. There are two theaters 
in town. I like “western” movies best. 
Most of the movies we see come from 
the United States. 

On Sunday we go to church. I am 
Catholic, as are most Mexicans. The 
Cathedral is the tallest building in the 
town. There is a little park or square 
in front of the Cathedral with a statue 
of Benito Juarez (see page 26) in the - 
center. 


Fun with Pinatas 


I had a small birthday party on Aug- 
ust 14. We had cakes with colored 
icing and soda pop. There was a large 
pinata shaped like a fish. It was blue 
with yellow-green eyes._ 

A pinata is made of heavy paper and 
filled with apples, nuts, and other hard 
fruits and candies. It is suspended from 
the ceiling on a pulley so that it can- 
swing back and forth and be pulled 
out of reach. One person is blindfolded 
and tries to smash the pinata with a 
stick. If he fails, another one tries. 
When the pinata is broken, everyone 
dashes for the candy. We have pinatas 
on many occasions, especially at Christ- 
mas time. 
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spent in Indiana. There he attended grade school at 
Wabash and high school at Fort Wayne. He took a 
college preparatory course, but circumstances forced him 
to compromise on home extension courses from Indiana 
University while delivering a milk route. 





Dick later became an aviation cadet, trained at Carlsbad, 

M., and was commissioned a bombardier. Training in 
Florida as a radar bombardier-navigator, he narrowly 
escaped death when a B-17 caught fire. The crew was 
fished from the ocean—safe. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


FOR INDUSTRY 


The Story of 
Dick Kent 


LUEPRINTS, drawings, photostats, and photo- 
graphs are as important to industry as physical 
equipment, including land, buildings, and machines, - 
Consequently, heading up a reproduction and photo- 
graphic section that deals in such essential items is an 
important job. At General Electric’s plant in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Richard W. Kent at 31 directs this 
technical service section in which he worked up. a 

With more than 35 persons associated with him, 
Dick supervises runs of prints that may total more __ 
than 30,000 in any one week. He’s one of the men ™ 
behind the company’s familiar monogram. His job, 
however, is only one of the interesting and varied = 
ones that are so vitally important in the manufacture 
and sale of electrical equipment and appliances, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 
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After a year with a contractor, Dick took his first General 
Electric job, working on a punch press in the transformer. 
division, then on hydraulic presses molding plastics. 
When he went to the Clueprint section, he began learning 
his job from the bottom. When war came, he enlisted as 
a private in the Army. 















Diichenned a first lieutenant, Dick was back at his job in | 
a week. Only months later he was promoted to 
resent job. His wife formerly worked for 


lectric. re hours go to Reserve flying, fishing, golf, 
basketball, and working on his house. 












J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger-Nail Test 






























































THIS FELLOW was really up atree about 
hair tonics. Then he made the Finger- 
Nail Test and discovered Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No more dry scalp or 
loose dandruff for him, his hair ig 
meat and well groomed without that 
plastered down look. Everybody’s ap- 
ing him! Why not make the Finger- 
Nail Test and stop monkeying 
around? If you find signs of dryness 
and loose dandruff, you need non- 
alcholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 
taining soothing Lanolin. Get a bottle 
or handy tube today at your favorite 
drug counter. Costs little, goes far— 
Saves. you plenty of cocoanuts! For a 
generous free trial supply, send your 
Mame and address to Dept. SM-G 
Wildroot Co., Inc. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
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EUROPE BY BIKE 


‘H OW did you get into Czechoslo- 
vakia — behind the Iron Curtain?” 

This was the first question popped 
at us when we landed in the U. S. 
after a summer of cycling through 
Europe. 

We were lucky to have asked for 
visas at a time when Czechoslovakia’s 
Communist government was welcoming 
foreigners to the famous Czech gymnas- 
tic celebration, the Sokol Festival. (Be- 
fore April it would have been extremely 
difficult for us to get Czech visas.) One 
reason for this sudden admission of visi- 
tors was the Czech government's inter- 
est in the foreign money visitors might 
bring. Late last spring Czechoslovakian 
travel folders began to urge, “Come be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.” So we went. 

After three weeks of rugged cycling 
through England and Scotland, we 
hoisted our cycles on a plane and flew 
down to report on the Sokol Festival in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia’s capital. The 
Czech government had fallen to the 
Communists in February. We arrived 
in Tune, two weeks after Communist 
leader Klement Gottwald had become 
President in place of the late former 
President, Eduard Benes. 

We first sensed the tenseness of the 
situation when we landed at the air- 
port. We found it strictly guarded. The 
reason for this vigilance was that the 
Czechs are not permitted to leave their 
country (except on visits to other 
Communist countries or on official busi- 
ness) and there had been a number of 
spectacular escapes from the airport 
just before our-arrival. 

We hadn’t been in Prague more than 
a day before we realized the value of 
the second glance. 
Prague seemed a prosperous, spirited 
city. Streets were decorated with ban- 
ners for the festival. In the store win- 
dows were attractive displays of such 
luxuries as gloves, glassware, and silk 
scarves. As far as we knew no one was 
following us or worried about our status 
as reporters. There was enough food in 
the hotels and our food ration cards 
were ample. 

But our second glance revealed a dif- 
ferent picture. We discovered that most 
of these favorable conditions were a 
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and material are being shipped to Rus- 





sia and to Balkan states, and that 
Czechoslovakia is receiving little in 
return, We were told that one way to 
spot a Communist is that he says con- 
ditions are fine; but even some party 
members are beginning to wonder about 
the continued and increasing shortages. 

Haven’t some people benefited from 
the Communist government? Yes, of 
course. Take as an example a man 
named Mr. Fofanek who was a waiter 
in a restaurant before the Communists 
came to power. When the Communist 
government began nationalizing enter- 
prises, it dismissed the owner of this 


restaurant and promoted waiter Fofa-_ 


nek to manage the restaurant for the 
government. Mr. Fofanek now has a 
better job than he ever expected to have. 
Like Mr. F, most of those we met 
who had benefited from the Communist 
government were people with little edu- 
cation or training who suddenly found 
themselves officials running a business 
or a part of the government. 

But for many Czechs with whom we 
talked, the Communist government was 
making tough conditions even tougher. 
Here’s the situation in Jan Varek’s fam- 
ily — it’s typical of a number of families 
with whom we came in contact. Jan had 
been expelled from Charles University 
in Prague — along with about 200 other 
students — for taking an active part in a 
student poll which indicated that 75 
per cent of the students were anti- 
Communist, He has no job because the 
first question he is asked wherever he 
applies for a job is whether he is a 
member of the Communist party. 

Jan’s father is also without work. He 
owned a small business. One day gov- 
ernment officials called on him. They 
told him that the business would be 
nationalized the next day and that he 
would no.longer be needed. To make 
the tragedv of having no income even 
greater, neither Jan nor his dad has a 
food ration card. A person without a 
good reason for not having a job (and 
being anti-Communist is not considered 
a good reason) can get no ration card. 

Valja, Jan’s sister, has lost her job in 
the same way. When she didn’t sign up 
with the party, she was told that she 
was ill and should take an indefinite 
vacation. Valja, however, had been 
lucky enough to land a job with a 
foreign concern which did not require 
party membership. The family was liv- 
ing on Valja’s income and on the ration 
cards of Valja and her mother. 

Jan’s family also felt’ uneasy about 
their apartment. Living quarters are 
scarce in Prague as in other parts of 
the world and the best apartments are 
being commandeered for party mem- 


bers. 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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Even when you just run to join the 
fellows, you can improve your racing 
footwork. Use real’ track form—then 
you'll be ready when you want to 
make the team. Count on Keds to help 
stamina and speed, because they ab- 
sorb shock—really let you move! « 











OFF THE MARK! Keep your head down, 
back straight. Drive hard with your 
right foot off the marker. 











HIT YOUR STRIDE! Carry your body 
straight. Step out on the balls of your feet. 
for greater spring. Knees should be drawn 
up well, arms relaxed. 

















BREAST THE TAPE! Finish your spring 
with all you’ve got, with arms held high, 
chest extended, head back in the final lunge. 



















SPORTS 


ERE is my idea of the ten greatest 

records in baseball — records which 

stand the best chance of ‘never 
being broken: 

1. Home _ runs, 
Babe Ruth. 

2. Pitching consecutive scoreless in- 
nings — 56, by Walter Johnson, (1913). 

3. Hitting safely in consecutive games 
— 56, by Joe DiMaggio (1941). 

4. Lifetime batting average ~ .367, 
by Ty Cobb over 24 years (batted over 
.3820 for 23 years in a row). 

5. Leading league in batting —12 
times, by Ty Cobb, including 9 in a row 
(1907-1915). 

6. Games played in a row — 2,130 by 
Lou Gehrig (1925-1939). 

7. Pitching 3 shutouts in a single 
world series—by Christy Mathewson 
(1905). 

8. Games won (pitching) in life- 
time — 511, by Cy Young (1890-1911). 

9. Pitching victories in a row —19, 
by Rube Marquard (1912). 

10. Stolen bases, one season — 96, by 
Ty Cobb (1915). 

I must have started something last 
May with my all-M and all-S baseball 
teams. Dick Garber, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
now wants me to look over his “ 
team, which lines up as follows: 

First —E. Robinson, Cleveland; sec- 
ond—J. Robinson, Brooklyn; third — 
Rigney, Giants; shortstop — Reese, 
Brooklyn; outfield—Rowell, Phillies; 
Russell, Braves; and Reiser, Brooklyn; 
catcher — Robinson, White Sox; pitcher 
— Roe, Brooklyn. 

If you needed one run to win the 
pennant and you could pick any player 
in baseball to run the bases for you, 
whom would you choose? Most fans 
would probably pick Richie Ashburn, 
of the Phillies; Jackie Robinson, of the 
Dodgers; or maybe Bob Dillinger, of 
the Brownies. 

Me? I'd take Joe DiMaggio, the 
Yankee Clipper. DiMag’ is such a great 
fielder and hitter that most fans don’t 
realize he is also the smartest base- 
runner in the game. Let a fielder relax 
for just a moment or ease up on his 
throw to the infield, and the next thing 
you know Joe will be sliding into the 
next base. 

The fact that DiMag’ is fast as a 
whippet and is a terrific slider doesn’t 
hurt, of course. But his chief asset is a 
wonderful sense of timing. He knows 
exactly when to take a-chance. In all 
the years 1 have watched DiMag’ play, 
I have never seen him cut down trying 
for an extra base. 

Hey, baseball bugs, can you answer 
this ore: What is the greatest number 
of pitches that can be thrown to a bat- 


lifetime —714, by 
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Diamond 








Dust 


ter in a single turn at bat, excluding 
foul balls, wild, and illegal throws? 
Bet you guessed wrong. The num- 


ber is 11. The batter cames up with a , 


runner on base and two out. He runs 
the count to three and two; then the 
runner is caught stealing, which retires 
the side. Our hero returns to the plate 
at the start of the next inning and walks 
on two strikes and four balls. 

Total: 11 pitches in one official time 
at bat. 

As I write this both the American and 
National League races are .locked up 
tighter than two pieces of scotch tape. 
So I can’t brag about the onan 
I made last April. Here is the way I 
doped the first four places in each race: 

American League: New York, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Philadelphia. 

National League: Boston, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, New York. 

Only one real boner there — the omis- 
sion of Cleveland in the American 
League. But who did figure the Indians 
as pennant contenders this year? 

You wil] also note that I picked the 
Athletics to finish in the first division. 
I don’t think any other expert picked 
‘em higher than fifth. 

— HERMAN L, MAsIN, Sports Editor. 


Iron-man Lou Gehrig, iate Yankee 
slugger, holds the all-time record 


for games played in a row — 2130, | 


a record that may stand forever, 
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Your Heart's Out of Order 
(Continued from page 24) 


and was waiting to hear from him. This 
knowledge she would keep to herself, 
but her veiled sympathy would flick at 
Susan’s pride, and the secret sharing 
of the vigil would grate further on the 
raw edges of her nerves. 

Oh, to have the house to herself 
today! To pace unashamed up and 
down beside the telephone, to bite her 
fingernails if she wanted to, to sigh and 
yearn and strain openly for the ring 
that would bring to an end _ this bitter- 
sweet suspense. But these were luxuries 
she could not afford. Instead, she must 
be wary, presenting a smooth, unruffled 
surface that would cover her pride with 
dignity. 

The sun climbed higher in the sky 
and Susan moved to the shade. The 
battered chair became a shelter from 
appraising eyes; in its sagging depths 
she was able to shift nervously and 
gaze at the sky with brooding eyes, 
whispering formless, yearning little 
prayers that began and ended with: 
Please, please let him call. Now, this 
very minute... 

After a lunch that was dry and 
flavorless to her palate, Susan retired 
to the front porch, carrying the book 
as a justification for her inactivity. But, 
although she peered into it with sud- 
den absorption whenever she heard 
sounds from within the house, the 
words were meaningless. 

At frequent intervals she consulted 
her watch, and this action was in- 
variably followed by a jagged sigh. The 
morning had gone and now it was after- 
noon. The first faint cloud of doubt 
had begun to gather on her horizon, 
and its surprisingly long shadow ‘ell 
upon her spirits, bringing with it a chill 
of foreboding. 

She began to worry a little. How 
could she be sure he would call at all? 
How did she know that he had been 
as strongly attracted to her as she had 
been to him? If their emotional reaction 
to each other had been equal, she 
thought moodily, he would have called 
very, very early this morning. It seemed 
to her now that every passing hour 
tevealed further the shallowness of his 
feeling. 

The sound of approaching footsteps 
en the front walk made Susan lift her 
head in alarm, but at the sight of the 
plump, sandy-haired girl coming up 
the walk, she relaxed in deep relief. 
This was Barbara, her dearest friend, 
and the only human being whose com- 
pany could be borne today. To each 
other they ruthlessly unveiled their 
innermost secrets, and in the baring of 
their hearts and minds they each ob- 
lained an inexpressible comfort and 


(Continued on page 32) 
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THE LOIS BUTLER 
HANDI-BRELLA BAG* 





























“Lois Butler, starring in 
*Mickey,"’ an Eagle-Lion Pro- 
ection in Cinecolor now ploy- 
dag at theatres coast to coast 


























Wear the tois Butler Handi-Bretla 
Bag three ways — on the arm... 
ever the shoulder with or without 
the umbrella attached . . . 

and as a smart ensemble 

in the rain. Gaily patterned 
umbrella fastens to the bag by a 
mew, patented feature. Bag and 
umbrella sheath of durable patent, 
snake, lizard, alligator or calf grain 
plastic... in popular colors. 

$7.95, plus excise tax on bag only 
Packs into overnight case. 


For store nearest you write fo 


Phude Bag Co 


92 WEST 32nd STREET * NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
y.8. PAT. NO. 2440404 








TRUILE I T 


NO J You can’t breakfast like a bird 
* "and hit the line like a mule. 


It’s a fact, Jack. Comes breakfast your body has been without food 
for 12 to 14 hours. And with a long morning ahead, you need that 
food-fuel for energy. So stoke up with a complete breakfast. 








Your Heart’s Out of Order 
(Continued from page 31) 


release. Some of the pressure within 
Susan eased with the arrival of her 
friend whom she greeted with affection- 
ate cries. 

“I was dying to give you a ring and 
tell you to come over,” she said fer- 
vently as Barbara sank down on the 
porch step, “But Rick Sheldon said last 
night that he would probably call today 
and I didn’t want to tie up the tele- 
phone, even for a second.” 

Barbara nodded. “Naturally,” she 
said. The tight knot of nervousness 
within Susan loosened further. Like a 
patient before her psychiatrist, she 
plunged into a graphic description of 
her inner turmoil. 

Barbara leaned back obligingly and 
became the receptacle into which Susan 
poured her disclosures. Rick’s every ex- 
pression was described minutely, each 
word he had uttered last night was re- 
called and reviewed as to possible 
meanings, shadings and portents for 
the future. Barbara nodded gravely, 
murmured sympathetically and offered 
encouraging comments from time to 
time throughout the long recital. 





There were intervals when Susan’s 
words would die away into silence, and 
the two girls would stare pensively at 
each other. But these deep exchanges 
always were followed by little bursts 
of nervous, helpless laughter slightly 
tinged with hysteria. 

“Oh Barbie,” Susan gasped weakly 
after one of these outbursts, “you don't 
know what I’m going through today.” 
But somehow the edge of her strain 
had been dulled and now she was able 
to view her position objectively. Seen 
this way, she and Barbie were both 
silly girls who were enjoying their silli- 
ness; and waiting for Rick to call was 
merely exciting fun, like reaching for 
the brass ring on a merry-go-round. 

The hours passed, and as the slant- 
ing shadows on the grass grew longer, 
the silences between the two girls be- 
came more frequent, broken only by 
occasional sighs. Susan, glancing at 
her watch, saw that it was five-thirty. 
The hours from now until dinnertime 
were the really significant ones. This 
was the time when most calls were 
made, most dates arranged. “If he 


doesn’t call by seven,” she brooded, | 


“he won't call at all today.” 
“He'll call,” said Barbara stoutly, 
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g to leave. But as they stood together 
gn the front walk, a faint melancholy 
seemed to envelop them both, wrap- 
ing them close together in a sister- 
ot of suffering shared at the hands 
of man. ‘ 

“What makes me mad,” Barbara 
burst out furiously, “is that the woman 
has to sit home and wait, eating her 
heart out, while the man can call any 
time he pleases!” 

“It’s’a rotten deal,” Susan said. The 
knot within her had begun to pull and 
tighten again. “I just wish I weren’t so 
jittery. Really, Barbie, I feel as if I can 
hardly breathe.” 

“He'll call,” Barbara said again. She 
gave Susan a wavering, pensive smile 
before she turned and walked away. 

Now a thick, black depression settled 
over Susan like a heavy cloak. She 
walked slowly into the house. In the 
breakfast room she eyed the stolid 
telephone with an expression akin to 
hatred. Ring, darn you, she thought 
savagely, why don’t you ring? 

Later, in the bright circle of the 
dinner table, the voices of her family 
seemed to come to Susan from an im- 
mense distance. For her mother’s bene- 
fit she made a great show of eating, 
lifting and lowering her fork with regu- 
larity and smearing bits of food about 
her plate. But she consumed very little. 
During this hour, when her expectation 
of hearing from Rick was at its greatest, 
it seemed to her that all the mounting 
nervous excitement of the day had 
solidified into a hard lump of suspense 
that filled her chest. It was half-past six. 
It he didn’t call within the next half- 
hour... 

The telephone rang just as dessert 
was brought in, and fifteen-year-old 
Frank raced to answer it. Susan low- 
ered her eyes and, with her fork, care- 
fully traced the outlines of a design in 
the tablecloth. She held her breath. 

Frank’s strident voice said, “Hi, Buzz! 
What cooks?” before the closing of the 
door reduced his words to an undis- 
tinguishable mumble. 

Suddenly Susan pushed back her 
chair and stood up. “I’m too full for 
dessert,” she said with heavy bright- 
ness. “I'll have it later.” 

She walked blindly to the porch and 
sank down on the glider, closing her 
eyes. She felt inexplicably tired. The 
smells and sounds of the soft summer 
twilight drifted to her—newly cut 
grass, the liquid purring of the water 
sprinkler in the yard, the whir of the 
lawn mower next door, the clink of 
dishes from inside the house. It seemed 
to her that there was a heavy sadness 
about the lengthening shadows, the 
cooling air and the evening sounds — 


(Continued on page 36) 





THE SQUEEZE PLAY 


When you talk, your voice sets up vibra- 
tions in the air around your lips. These, 
in turn, move a thin metal diaphragm 
which is a part of the carbon chamber. 
The tiny bits of coal are pressed to- 
gether and loosened many times a sec- 
ond as the diaphragm bends in and out. 


















TINY COAL BIN 


In the speaking end of your tele- 
phone there’s a little chamber 
filled with carben granules—grains 
of roasted coal. They play an im- 
portant part in getting your voice 
ready for its journey by wire. 





The grains of coal act as stepping 
stones for electric current. More 
current can pass through when they 
are closely packed than when they 
are spread out. This makes variations 
in the flow of current which can be 
changed back again to sound by the 
telephone at the other end of the wire. 


@ Many things you never see are used in the telephone system. They help 
in thousands of ways to bring more and better telephone service to you 


and your family. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Ready now! 


GLAMOUR’S 
JOB SCRAP BOOK 


For Vocational Counselors in Schools, Colleges and Industry 
offered at Cost Price, 


$5.00 


Facts, figures and general information about more than 100 jobs for women. 
Pocket-type pages with loose-leaf files. 
Suitable as reference book or for bulletin board display. 
Limited number only...order now! 


GLAMOUR JOB DEPARTMENT, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





















Without Scope 









for all owners 
of .22 cal. rifles 


Mossberg’s famous 4-power 
telescope sights fit almost all. 
makes of rifles up to .25-.20 
cal. So, almost regardless of 
what make of rifle you own, 
you can have the fun of shoot- 
















ing with a Mossberg scope. 


Targets loom up big and 
clear; seem only one-fourth as 
far away as with the naked eye. 
You'll shoot better, have bet- 
ter scores,, bag more game. 


lustrated : 
Model #5M4— 


for your rifle. 


Adjustment. Mod 
except uses high mount. 

See your local dealer ° 
about a a Scope 


4- mb wrt D 


Mossberg Scope Sight 
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qs 


Descriptive folder on request 
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geeer St. John St., New Haven 5, Conn. 
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S, WALLACE BROWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Every week from now unti! Christ- 
mas your High Schoo! Class can 
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rown Christmas 
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beauty, 


RAISE MONEY 


Cards to fiemte and neighbors. 

Hundreds of High Schoo! groups all 
America use this easy, dig- 
nified and pleasant way to raise 
for equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, and 
to finance class projects and ac- 
tivities. Wallace Brown nationally- 
Christmas and Every- 
day Greeting Cards are famous for 
quality and 
value. Your members can easily 
many ape simply 





showing 


SAMPLE 21-CARD “CHRISTMAS ASSORT- 
MENT ON APPROVAL—Send no money! 
Just_mail coupon below for actual sample— 
sent on approval. 


WALLACE BROWN, Ine. 


225 Fifth Ave. Dept. K-169 


Wallace Brown, Inc. t. 
225 Fifth Ave., 
Please send me sample Christmas Assortment 
tails of your money-raising pian for high school 
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HAT kind of entertainment do you 

and your “best man” rate as tops 
on a date? Should high school students 
“go steady”? What are your pet peeves 
in dating? Should teen-agers have part- 
time jobs? 

These are the type of questions 
which are threshed out on this page 
about once a month when “Jam Ses- 
sion” takes the place of our regular 
“Boy dates Girl” feature. In “Boy 
dates Girl” you pose the questions, 
and we dig up the answers. In “Jam 
Session” we turn the tables —we ask 
the questions, and you tell us what’s 
what. 

The “Jam Session” question we an- 
nounced in our last spring issue was: 
WHAT IS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PROJECT YOUR SCHOOL HAS UN- 
DERTAKEN DURING THE PAST 
SCHOOL YEAR? In this issue we are 
printing a few of the many bright ideas 
and great accomplishments you report- 
ed to us. 

The topic for the next “Jam Session” 
will be: DO TEEN-AGERS TODAY 
HAVE TOO MUCH OR TOO LITTLE 
FREEDOM? Which? When? Why? If 
you were a parent, what rules would 
you make? 

If you’d like to join this session, 
write down your opinion and mail it 
not later than October 10 to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. All lettez. 
must be signed with name and school 
address to be eligible for publication on 
this page. — Gay Head 


TODAY’S QUESTION 


What Is the Most Successful Proj- 
ect Your School Has Undertaken 
During the Past School Year? 


Our school’s most successful under- 
taking this year was the model Repub- 
lican Convention held last spring. Dele- 
gates representing the 48 states came 
from 42 schools in the vicinity. As far 
as speeches and demonstrations were 
concerned, the convention was con- 
ducted exactly like a real one. After 
every nominating speech, our school 
band played while the campaigners 
went parading up and down the audi- 
torium, tossing confetti, passing refresh- 
ments, and making noise, Stassen and 
Vandenberg were nominated. 

This model convention gave many 
students the opportunity to stand before 
a large audience and speak, and there- 
by learn composure. It was also an op- 
portunity t learn the procedure of such 










a convention. I think it was of great 
importance to us— especially in this 
election year. 

Doris Katz 


Benjamin Franklin H, § 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Our school took up a collection f 
help send a student from a rival schod 
to New York to participate in the Na 
tional A. A. U. Wrestling Tournament 
This boy had been the State high schod 
wrestling champ for two years, so he 
really deserved the chance. 

Garry Barritt 

Abraham Lincoln H. § 

Council Bluffs, lowa 
- 

We staged a basketball game be 
tween the varsity basketball team and 
the male members of ‘our faculty. This 
was followed by a second game be 
tween the senior girls’ basketball team 
and some of the women on our faculty, 
The purpose of these games was to raise 
money to purchase a radio-television set 
for our school, The games were a great 
success as they got both the students 
and faculty wholeheartedly behind this 
studeat council project. 


Carol Lamb and Lois Sneider 
Asbury Park (N. J.) H. S. 


The most successful project our schod 
has undertaken during the past year# 
the playing of music in the lunch room 
The music eases students’ minds and 
has improved their work a great deal 


Flo Wallo 
Olney H. S., Philadelphia, Pe 


At a small vocational school like outs, 
when we want to raise money, the whok 
school must get behind the project and 
push it. Last spring the Red Cross Club 

of our school asked for contributions 
one of their annual drives. We decided 
to have dancing on week-nights afte 
school, and ask everyone who came # 
the dance to contribute a dime to th 
Red Cross. 

















Elaine Puls 
Whitney Vocational H. & 
Toledo, Ohio 
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We had a dance to raise money fet 
our junior class treasury. It was @ 
dance committee’s responsibility to 
up the dance program and, also, to 
troduce some novelty into the prog 
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q not especially care for dancing or 


"Wicked confidence in their dancing tech- 


mt show during intermissions. The 
mateur show definitely helped to 
‘oosen up” those more inhibited stu- 
dents who had been prone just to hang 
gound at previous dances. 


- We decided to have an amateur 


Victor Conti 

Chairman, Junior Dance Comm. 
Thomas Edison Voc. and Tech. 
H. S. for Boys 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


I'd like to report on what our senior 
ass did to promote community spirit 
st year. We conceived the idea -f 
gonsoring a Christmas sing for the 
people of Mansfield to unite them in 
aroling. 

On the Sunday evening before Christ- 
mas, church bells rang out as more than 
sthousand carolers marched into Cen- 
tal Park from all parts of the city. 
Groups assembled at 35 points through- 
wt the city and, singing as they 
marched, flooded the city with music. 

Joan Freeland 


Secretary of the Senior Class 
Mansfield (Ohio) H. S. 


Our Journalism class put out an issue 
the county newspaper this year. The 
dass did all the writing and got all the 
ais; the newspaper staff was present 
mly to give advice. The class, much to 
heir surprise, put out one of the largest 
issues ever published! 


Lois Larson 
Emmetsburg (lowa) City Sr. H. S. 


In order to raise money to buy grain 
fr Drew Pearson’s Friendship Train, 
mr school sold what we called Wheat 
Tags. In order to wear a Wheat Tag, a 
tudent contributed at least ten cents. 
During the two-day sale, practically 
every student wore a Wheat Tag and 
we raised several hundred dollars. 

Shirley Peterson 


Abraham Lincoln H. S. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


The most successful project our school 
las undertaken is the sending of clothes 
@d supplies to a girls’ school in Ger- 
tany. A few of our girls also correspond 
With German girls. 

Shirley Anfinson 


Garfield H. S. 
Seattle, Wash. 















Our student council undertook two 
iBMejects last year of which we are 
Moud. Earlier in the year the citizens 
our city originated a campaign to 
the $100,000 needed to complete 








#t would interest those students who 


the funds required to build a new field 
house to replace our old gym which 
had burned down four years before. 
When this campaign bogged down, 
and it began to look as though we might 
never get a gym, the students in the 
Kokomo schools held their own “Op- 
eration Gymnasium,” organized by the 
student council. In one day, grade 
school and high. school students turned 
in over $5,000. The happy ending? The 
work has begun on our field house. 


The other project, on which the stu- 


dent council cooperated with the Visual 
Education Department, was a voca- 
tional-interest conference. Every stu- 
dent in school attended a conference 
with other students interested in the 
same vocation. There were 40 confer- 






ences with 56 outside Preced- 
ing the conference, there was a panel 
discussion in the auditorium on the 
problems of finding a job. Students 
found these conferences an effective 
means of helping them prepare for 
“after graduation.” 
Mark J. Garrison 


President, Student Council 
Kokomo (ind.) H. S. 


After spending one school day at a 
regular court case, our government class 
put on a mock trial. It took us two one- 
hour periods, but at the end of the case 
all of the students were much wiser in 
ways of the law. 


Leo Hamilton 
Emmetsburg (lowa) City Sr. H. $. 











How to romance a ballet dancer 






1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 


pirouette. You may not be a wooer of ° 


Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 





3. OUCH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 






2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn’t mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 


4. Well! Seems this delightful danseuse: 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining?! 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand-. 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 

















advertisement “approvals,” 
the stamp decler vill send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
_, of these’ “approval” stamps has a price 
marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
wm stamps you must pay for them and return 
ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in* 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
address in the upper left-hand corner of 

the envelope in which you return the stamps. 

Catalo 


GREAT °° price FOR 10° OFFER! 


(4) Big collection of 112 all different stamps trom 
Mirica, South America, South Sea islands, etc. includes Air- 
malts, Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
Scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 different British. Colonies — Burma, Hong Kong, 
Sotomon isiands, etc. (4) U. $. $5.00 high value. Total cata- 
teg price over $5.00! Everything for only 10c to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 
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j $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10:! 


wow!! 








ZOWIE-E-E! 


A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ae 2 DIME!! 


rsalone, Many varieties, 


as ere 
Se it ae a 








FREE * Surevice package of Stamps, 12 different Coun- 

k Detector, {| Perforation 
Gau m7 of jes, - Approval sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. Te Approval Ap- 
Sw ag? STAMP CO, 2200 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 





FREE—Iliustrated Catal 
KENMORE STAMP 


log! 
CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 









HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE ${ 00 Red-White-Blue Mint Victory 

‘commemorative Picturing Famous 
Chinese asia catalogue value $1.00 FREE with 
approvals! 3c postage please. Sunlite Stamp Co., 
Box 1259SS Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


200 : 3c 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 


Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given! 
(as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea, a 
pon, Palestine, etc. Includes Pirate @ 

















Different Stamps 
approval applicants. Con- 
tains stamps worth up to 15¢ 

















guage P, Li 

French & Portuguese Colonies, etc., 
L. GIVEN with approvals for Rc 

be as) ga Potomac Stamp Co., 
- Dept. 600, Washington 10, D.C. 





SEND - WORLD TRAVEL PACKET - TODAY!!! 
x Hyderabad. “I 


ukuo 
Tonian 


(scenic), Nicaragua trtangle (bi-color) 
Is., Iceland, Somali Coast (Mosque), oe —. 
New Zealand maj stamp (bi-color), 


and 
stamps plus price lists to approval applicants yy Se. 


hoa ed STAMP 
43 Marrison Ave Dept. $-3 Everett 49, Mass. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—lIncludes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika — British Cayman a — Animal — Scarce 


yhead — Coronation Early V ea 
Map Stamps— Including “big illustrated Send 

Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, SB, 
Sento. Canada 








First Day Covers 


EN more commemorative stamps are 

scheduled to be issued by the U. S. 
Post Office during the remainder of the 
year 1948. These include four in Octo- 
ber, five in November, and one in De 
cember. 

Here is the list, with the dates and 
places of first-day sales. If you wish to 
obtain a first day cover of any of these 
stamps send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster at the place indicated. 
Write “First Day Cover” in the upper 
left hand corner of the envelope. En- 
close this envelope along with 3 cents 
(do not send postage stamps) in an 
outer envelope, which is the one you 
address to the Postmaster. You may 
ask for more than one (but not more 
than 10) first day covers from the same 
Postmastcr, but be sure to address ex- 
tra envelopes to yourself and enclose 
enough money to cover the total post- 
age at 3 cents each. 


List of U. S. Commemoratives 
For Remainder of 1948 


OCTOBER 1948 


Place of Date of 
Name of First-day First-day 
Stamp Sale Sale 

Volunteer Firemen Dover, Del. Oct. 4 

Indian Centennial Muskogee, Okla. Oct. 15 

Rough Riders Prescott, Ariz. Oct. 27 

Juliette Low Savannah, Ga. Oct. 29 
NOVEMBER 1948 

Will Rogers Claremore, Okla. Nov. 4 

Fort Bliss El Paso, Texas Nov. 5 

Moina Michael Athens, Ga. Nov. 9 

Gettysburg Address Gettysburg, Pa. Nov. 19 

American Turners Cincinnati, Ohio Nov. 20 
DECEMBER 1948 

Joel Chandler Eatonton, Ga. Dec. 9 

Harris 
STAMP MAPS 
Ernest Dudley Chase, of Boston, 


publishes two large pictorial maps with 
hundreds of stamps represented on each 
map. One map is entitled “Stamps of 
America” and the other “A World of 
Stamps.” The size of each map is 34 x 
22. inches, and the price $1. The 
“Stamps of America” map pictures 
U. S. stamps issued from 1847 to 1945. 
Mr. Chase’. address is 1000 Washing- 
ton St., Boston 18, Mass. 


Your Heart’s Out of On 
(Continued from page 33)” 













I wonder if Frank is still talking) 
thought wearily—not that I cag 
Rick calls any more or not. If he} 
call and thinks he can still see me 
night, just like that... 

But she sneaked a look at her wat 
Seven o'clock. Weak tears came to 
eyes, but she winked them away 
as she heard sounds in the hall, 
creak of the screen door announced { 
arrival of her parents, and she ¢ 
with relief, that Frank was with the 

Mr. Carter, a folded newspa 
under his arm, took his glasses fr 








their case and peered through them@ 


the light, frowning, before he put # 
on. Then he looked down at Susan, 

“What’s the matter with you toni 
hm?” he asked gruffly, shaking out 
paper. “Kind of quiet, aren’t you?” 

“I'm just tired,” said Susan d 
“Awfully tired.” 

“Tired!” he said, sinking heavilyi 
a chair. “I'd like to know what m 
you tired! It beats me —” 

“Leave her alone, John,” Mrs. 
interrupted. “Sometimes you can 
tired just doing nothing. And she 
up late last night, too.” 

Susan gave her mother a weak, g 
ful smile. She’s so sweet, she thoug 
Of course, she doesn’t understand, 
she’s sweet. 

The telephone rang. 

“Tll go,” said Susan faintly. Her 
felt shaky as she walked into the ¢ 
hall, thinking: It probably isn’t, but 
it is, be cool and a little aloof... 

In the breakfast room she lifted t 
receiver with an unsteady hand 
said tremulously, “Hello?” 

“Sue?” A man’s voice, deep 
husky. 

“Yes?” 

“How are you? This is Rick Shelda 

“Oh, Rick . . . How are you?” 

“Swell. Look, are you doing anyt 
tonight?” (Concluded on page 
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BIG OPPORTUNITY PAC 


BIG Opportunity Package, Including Pictorials, 
memoratives, Airmail, Argentine, Australia, 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Germany, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru. 10c with requests for approvals. L. 
ville, 23698 Orchard, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
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GAMES for KIDS from 3 to! 


Educational games for tiny tots, 
skill games and chance games for 
the entire family! Ask your dealer 
to show you: 

wong Carrom - Crokinole 
. Board, Lok-Blok, Are 
| kitoy, Bagatelle, 
Kikit, Nok-Hockey, 
, Fox Hunt, Whirli- 
“ geor, Whack-It, 
. Rainbow Racing, 
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Drive 'N Putt Gusher, and others, 









Golf Game 
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vr Tops, don't miss. ““ Worthwhile. ~“ So-so. 


APARTMENT FOR PEGGY (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Wil- 
liam Perlberg. Directed by 
George Seaton.) 








asses fn 
th them Carve another notch on the door for 
> put th the Seaton-Perlberg team! They’re the 
Susan, | twosome who worked the Miracle on 
ou tonight 84th Street last year. Their current 
ng out seight-of-hand has produced an Apart- 
t you” | ment for Peggy. This is our idea of first- 
san duh tate entertainment — breezy dialogue, 
interesting characters, and the film 
eavily ing manages to have a little to say to boot. 
hat mae The scene opens on a college campus. 
You know what could have happened 
Ars. Cate with that setting—one hundred daz- 
1 can g@ aling co-eds dressed like chorus girls 
d she wh could have lined up on the library steps 
to produce the impression that all 
eak, grit American college kids sing and dance 
e thougig their way through higher education. 
stand, } But this time they don’t. This time 
the camera pans directly from a view of 
the campus to the inside of a quonset 
. Her leg hut where an ex-GI and his wife are 
o the di trying to keep house and conquer the 
n't, but® books at the same time. 
2 This is a story about the new Joe 
lifted ti College — the veteran who comes back 
hand a§ from the war. Maybe he’s married. He 
may even have a baby. The GI Bill of 
deep @® Rights is offering him a chance to go to 
college. Should he take that chance — 
even if it means feeding and housing 
Sheldan his family on his small allotment from 
uP” | Uncle Sam? Or should he get a high- 
5 anyUS paying job so his family can live com- 
page SF fortably? 





This may sound like sober subject 
Matter for a comedy. But actually the 
flm tackles the question and still re- 
Mains as gay and spirited as a lot of the 
Gls and their brides who are starting 
ir married lives in a quonset hut. 
William Holden and Jeanne Crain 
play hero and heroine in this story. 
Jeanne is a fast-talking, ingenious, 19- 
year-old wife who is about to have a 
Baby, but is determined that her hus- 
band go to college. Bill, Holden is her 
Young husband who doesn’t think his 
Wife ought to have to live in an attic and 
idget their money down to the last 
penny just so he can study chemistry. 
Edmund Gwenn (Remember his Kris 
ingle in Miracle on 34th Street?) 
4n important witness to the proceed- 
He’s a retired philosophy professor 


\CKAG 


ctorials, @ 




















‘who figures he’s outlived his useful- 
ness. : 

There’s a lot to like and laugh at in 
this film. We liked the fact that Jeanne 
Crain’s loafers look as well-worn and 
battered as yours. We liked the fact that 
she wears the same old sweater through- 
out most of the film. And watch for a 
hilarious scene in which Holden and 
Gwenn try to put together a collapsible 
baby bathtub—it’s the kind that is 
shipped from the store in fifty pieces, 
accompanied by ten pages of directions 
and the encouraging legend: “Any child 
can assemble it in a jiffy.” 





Freewheeling 
Through Europe 


(Concluded from page 29) 

Under» these circumstances many 
Czechs feel driven to join the party. 
Such Czechs call themselves “radishes 
—red outside and white inside.” Others 
— 12,000 since February —have stolen 
across the border into the American 
zone of Germany. Unfortunately, in the 
camps for refugees in war-wrecked Ger- 
many, living is not very pleasant. Since 
most nations have quotas limiting the 
number of immigrants, the wait for 
permission to go to a free country is 
often a long wait. 

Czechoslovakia came into existence 
after World War I, and became one of 
the most democratic states of Europe. 
Twenty years later it was occupied by 
the Germans for six years in World War 
II. Only three years after being liber- 
ated, it fell under the control of the 
Communists which means it is domi- 
nated by Russia. “Perhaps the struggle 
of a small nation for freedom is hope- 
less,” some people said to us. “We seem 
always to be gobbled by a big neigh- 
bor.” 

This summer many Czechs still ex- 
pressed their opinions — but not freely. 
For the first time we saw the kind of 
caution the Nazis had inspired in Ger- 
many — people glancing over their 
shoulders, lowering their voices, or roll- 
ing up a car window before they talked. 

Letters are censored entering and 
leaving the country. And Czech news- 
papers print only government-approved 
stories. Foreign newspapers and maga- 
zines are still available in such places 
as the U. S. Information Service, how- 
ever, and a few brave souls still visit it. 

We had gone to Czechoslovakia to 
visit the Sokol Festival in which thou- 
sands of the country’s youth were per- 
forming. Part of the drama of this Fes- 
tival turned out to be the background 
of Czechoslovakia, 1948, against which 
it was to take place. In our next report 
we'll tell about, the colorful Sokol 
Festival itself. 



























































you 
NEED 


SHINOLA 










SUMMER or WINTER, there's © 
inola product for every type 
as iene Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, or 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored shoes. 
They're easy to apply and econom- 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


SENIORS! 
BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


1c | 




































and earn 





Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft's wide selec- 
tion of beautiful cards will enable you to 
sell your entire class. A free 

given with each order. Free car 
for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Pa 





















READ THE ANSWERS IN “AMERICA VOTES — 1948” 
COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK 


Here you'll find all the interesting facts about how our 
country chooses a president. 


Page after page of cartoons, photographs, picture-stories, 
and biographies of the candidates will really put you in 
the know about this fall’s exciting presidential election. 


WHO’S YOUR CANDIDATE? 


See “America Votes—1948" and read about them all— 
from early boyhood until the present. 


Remember the issue—OCTOBER 6th—SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK. 


if you haven’t already placed a subscription, ask your 
teacher to send us your order TODAY on the form below. 


Also, ask your teacher to tell you about Literary CAVALCADE, a brand new 


classroom magazine that will bring you hours of exciting reading every month 
throughout the school year. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please place my classroom order as follows: 





( This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving first issue). 
() This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR [] SEMESTER 
*Published Monthly. All other titles published weekly. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: FOR FREE C Q MATERIALS — Check This Box [J 
FOR FREE “Word Wizard’ Buttons — Check This Box [J 


| 

| No. of copies : PER STUDENT 

| School Year Semester 
Si | A ne $1.20 $.60 
i i Ms sccubincecdepeecesescecececs 90 45 
! et  ... catbeserectscesessseesers 1.00 50 
ne Se 1.00 50 
; SPECIAL COMBINATION RATES ‘Sets of 5 or more to same address) 

| SENIOR SCHOLASTIC & Literary CAVALCADE* ........... $1.50 $.75 
____ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC & Literary CAVALCADE* .......... 1.30 65 
—______WORLD WEEK & Literary CAVALCADE* ............... 1.30 65 
1 

| 

1 

| 


TEE UMIED ,<outuhsaibeTinanspenctetisssdmsactasiabesbchiuiciaisteotencunitsbillipinetsssteassinionarovssstie 





























é When Wes the First Presidential Convention Held? 










Your Heart's Out of C 
(Concluded from page 36) — 


“Not a thing.” 



















“Then suppose I pick you up in a 
an hour. All right?” g + 

“Fine.” F ‘ f 

Therq,was a faint “So long,” and 
click. 

Susan put down the receiver dazedya- 
and stared at it in some astonishmeyg He: “V 
Was this what she had waited for gwen shoy 
day in such an agony of suspense? Thigé thing?” 
brief moment, the few clipped word She: “V 
Yet she had her answer in the suddag sting wh 
leaping happiness that caught at 
throat. 

Lightly, effortlessly, she walked @ on. of 
the porch again and carefully closed tinite sto: 
screen door behind her. Her father way pay 
hidden by his newspaper, Frank sat aig. gland f 





the top step, and her mother rod 
slowly in her chair. With luminous e 
Susan gazed at them and at the 
pretty street, the sun-streaked lawn, 
little shower of water that sprink 
the grass. How beautiful it was— 
inexpressibly beautiful! 

“Mom,” she said breathlessly, 
going up to change. I have a date “Tl pay 
an awfully nice boy that I met will r 
night at Carol Henderson’s party. RidBie. ” 
Sheldon, his name is. You'll like himj «yw, ia 


found 

rvous, | 
lmncy here 
tant, “is 
ho takes 









“That’s 
icant. “V 







“That’s nice, dear,” said Mrs. Cartiig,,,>” the 
comfortably, rocking gently. That m 
Her father looked up from his ne your. fir 
paper and frowned. “I thought you 
so tired,” he said. The 


“Tired?” said Susan in a puz 
voice. Her cheeks were flushed, Absent-m 


energy brimming and spilling ov@mepared m 

“Tired? Oh, no!” acid.” 
“But you said —” Pharmaci 
“John,” Mrs. Carter broke in soft Prof: “T! 

“leave her alone. Susan, wear yommember the 


green Shantung dress. You look 
pretty in it.” 

Susan pressed her glowing Me A campai 
against her mother’s. “I love youl... aiken 
Susan whispered faintly. Then she babl 

: no y do 
gone, the screen door slamming né 
behind her. 

Mrs. Carter rocked in silence for 
few moments. “You know,” she si! wish I v 
finally, “I wouldn’t be a girl that a Despite hi 
again for anything in the world.” § For I'd ha 

Her husband gazed at her overt My girl bi 
top of his paper with some astoni 
ment. 

“You wouldn't?” he asked. “Why ® Host: “If - 
the world not?” | 

Mrs. Carter sat motionless in 
chair, gazing into the street with ¢ 
that were soft with memory. For 
moment she seemed to drift back 






l have to 
Guest: “T) 
Host: “He 

OC uight.” 


















the dim, almost-forgotten circle of Berg 
girlhood. What she glimpsed there nt on Ma 
her smile a little, but it was a smi y Solt we 
gentle sadness and pity. She did Ingrid B 
answer her husband’s question. Arc, they 
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The Last. Word 


He: “Why does a woman say she’s 
een shopping when she hasn’t bought 


34 thing?” 


She: “Why does a man say he’s been 
fshing when he hasn’t caught a thing?” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Worry 


One of Henry Ward Beecher’s fa- 
Write stories was about a young man 
Who was applying for a job in a New 
England factory. Asking for the owner, 
fe found himself in the presence of a 
rvous, harried man. “The only va- 
lncy here,” the employer told the ap- 
ant, “is a vice-presidency. The man 
who takes the job must shoulder all my 
ures. 

“That’s a tough job,” said the ap- 
flicant. “What’s the salary?” 

‘Tll pay you ten thousand a year if 
you will really take over all my wor- 
fies.” 

“Where is thg ten thousand coming 
fom?” the applfeant asked suspiciously. 

“That, my friend,” replied the owner, 
"s your first worry.” 


The Kablegram 


There’s a Word for It 


Absent-minded prof: “Give me some 
epared monacetic-acidester of salicyl- 
racid.” 

Pharmacist: “Do you mean aspirin?” 
Prof: “That’s right. I can never re- 


ber the name.” 
Canadian High News 


Definition 
A campaign year is when a politician, 
wen when he does the right thing, 
obably does it for the wrong reason. 
Bill Vaughan, Kansas City Star 
Wish 
I wish I were a kangaroo, 
Despite his funny stances. 
For I'd have a place to put the junk 
My girl brings to the dances. 
Central High Register 
Hospitality 
Host: “If you stay here tonight, you 
have to make your own bed.” 
Guest: “That's all right.” 
Host: “Here is a hammer and saw. 
bod night.” 


Canadian High News 





Bergman in the Box 
When Maxwell Anderson and An- 
Solt were writing the screenplay 
Ingrid Bergman’s new film, Joan 
sArc, they wired researchers at the 
gressional Library in Washington, 


D. C., for speedy information on the 
seating of dignitaries at a religious trial 
in the 15th century. 

The return wire read: 

“Seating like baseball diamond. Chief 
judge at home plate. Inquisitor and 
lesser dignitaries at first, second, third. 
Joan in pitcher’s box.” 


The Biting Truth 


We are faced with a choice between 
a U. N. with teeth or a world with 


cavities. 
Robert Q. Lewis, PM 


Anything but That! 


He: “Darling, I love you very much. 
I may not be rich like Joe Doaks, I 
may not spend money like Joe Doaks, 
but I would do anything in the world 
for you.” 

She: “Will you introduce me to 
Joe Doaks?” 


Canadian High News 


Natch! 


“Why do you go steady with her?” 
“She’s different from other girls.” 
“In what way?” 


“She'll ge out with me.” 
Canadian High News 


The Students’ Friend 


While giving students the low-down 
on how to make friends, influence 
people, and pass final examinations, a 
certain professor made this statement. 

“Dr. Graue over in the Econ depart- 
ment has developed the perfect exam- 
ination. He uses the same final exams 
year after year. There is only one catch. 
He changes the answers every 


semester!” 
Idaho Argonaut 


On Their Toes 


One Washington hotel has a new 
method of waking sleepy guests so 
they get to their appointments on time. 
The bellboy knocks on the door at the 
designated hour. “I have a message for 
you,” he announces. 

The guest jumps out of bed to open 
the door. “What is it?” he asks 
excitedly. 

With a smile the bellboy explains, 
“It’s time to get up, sir.” 




















This Week 


“Don’t you like being a girl?” 








Just what you've been waiting for! Every- 
body can afford it, everybody can ride it! 
Lightweight and easy to handle. Economical 
to operate. Takes you anywhere 
. -. to work, office, school, va- 
cation spots, nearby cities — 
safely, smoothly, comforta- 
bly. No parking problems! 
Made by the world’s 
largest manufacturer 
of motorcycles, your 
~assurance of quality 














and performanice. See 
your dealer today 
and take a ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


FEATURES 


® Air-cooled, alumi- 
num head motor 
© 3-speed transmis- 
shift 








sion, foot MOTOR CO. 
® Generator ignition Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
© 3.25 x 19” tires Dept. $C 


®@ Internal expanding 
brakes 

® Speedometer built in 

head-lamp housing 











HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


LIGHTWEIGHT + SINGLE CYLINDER 














AND 


two empty Sc PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut Says: 


A large vocabulary won't guar- 
antee success . . . but most suc- 
cessful people have large vo- 
cabularies, Prepare yourself 
now. Learn to express ideas with 
words that picture your thoughts. 
This big, new 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, covered in 
black leatherette, contains 16 
full-color maps, and atomic-age 
definitions. ORDER IT TODAY. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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But you can never make a wrong decision when you say PLANTERS 


country’s No. 1 peanut treat. For nourishing, flavorsome munching, PL W 
ERS PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar are ol 
biggest 5c “hits’’ on the health counter. They have just what it takes—pro 

and vitamins—for extra energy, and they make the ideal snack betw _ 
meals and while watching ball games. That’s why it pays to look for “MB amrine a 
PEANUT” on the wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He is your guarantee @ Evanston 


Work? 
fresh, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. 7 fh 


WANT A BIG DICTIONARY? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! of Social 
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Transportation 


Oct. 13, Nov. 10, Dec. 8 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Here’s How You Can Help Redevelop Your 
City with Modern Highways. 32 pp. Conference Committee 
on Urban Problems, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Building America’s pictorial Transportation. For advanced 
students: The Future of Transportation, Nat'l. Resources 
Board. 

ARTICLES: Special] Issue, “Transportation,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Feb. 25, 1946. On U. S. and world highways: Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 1st page, second section for June 25 
and for August 9, 1948. 

BOOKS: Ey of American Teenteerttiion, Frank 
Reck (Crowell, ’38), $3. Fares, Please!, John Anderson Mil- 
ler t Apulabeie Géidaine: ’41), $3.50. (Presents the complete 
picture of city transit.) For history: Transportation, L. St. 
Clair (Dodd, Mead. 42), $2.75. : 

FILMS: Transportation and Our Community, 16 mm. sd. 
b & w. 10 min. Sale. Teaching Films, Inc., 2 W. 20th St., 
New York. On motor travel: Ford Motor Co., Film Library, 
Dearborn, Mich.; General Motors Corp., Broadway at 57th 
St., New York 19. Singing Wheels, Auto Mfg. Assn. (com- 
mercial auto use). Bus travel pleasures appear in This Amaz- 
ing America (Greyhound). Road to Tomorrow (Esso Mar- 
keters), the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

NOTE: A bibliography on railroad transportation will 
appear in an early issue. 


World Government 


October 20 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Is World Government an IIllusion?, Michael 
Amrine and others (1947), Northwestern Univ. Radio Dept., 
Evanston, IIl., 10c. How Can We Make the United Nations 
Work? (1947), Town Hall, 123 W. 48rd St., N. Y. 18, 10c. 
Is World Government Practical? (1948), Nationa] Institute 
of Social Relations, Washington 6, D. C., 10c. 

MAGAZINE: The Congressional Digest, Aug.-Sept., 1948 
—entire issue devoted to pros and cons on proposals for re- 
vising U. N. into federal world government. 

BOOKS: United Nations or World Government, J. E. 
Johnson (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 5, H. W. Wilson, 
1947), $1.25. Peace or Anarchy, Cord Meyer (Little, Brown, 
1947), $2.50. Survival or Suicide, H. M. Moore and others 
(Harper, 1948), $2. Nations and Peace, I. A. Richards 
(Simon & Schuster, 1947), $2. Plans for World Peace through 
Six Centuries, S. J. Hemleben (Univ. of Chicago Prgss, 
1943), $2.50. It’s Up to Us, Harris Wofford (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1946), $2. 

FILMSTRIP: How to Conquer War. Prod. and dist. Fed- 
eralist Films, 391 Bleecker St., N. Y. 14. 190 frames (40 
minutes). Black and white. Silent. Sale, with speaker’s script. 
Pictures and captions trace history of war and development 


‘of government, pointing out present need for world govern- 


ment. Examples of democratic governments. Some discussion 
of modern technology and how it works for peace or war. 


(A more extensive bibliography on revising the U. N. into 


@ federal world government will appear in the student edi- 


ion of the October 27 issue.) 


TOOLS for TEACHERS 


Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful resource materials for forthcoming features. — 





* 


Presidential Campaign 


SCRIPTS: “American Political Institutions”; “Elections.” 
Both from Answer Me This, series of 15-minute quiz-program 
scripts, each containing 20 questions. Answers included. 
Loan. Educational Radio Scripts and Transcription Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

FILMS: Political Parties. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water. St., Chicago, Ill. sd. b&w. or color. 10 
min. Rent or sale. How We Elect Our Representatives, 
Coronet (above). sd. b&w. or color. 10 min. Rent or sale. 

BOOKS: About the candidates: Dewey, An American of 
This Century, Stanley Walker (McGraw, °44), $2.50. Harry 
Truman, President, McNaughton and Hehmeyer (McGraw, 
’48), $3. Meet Henry Wallace, J. W. Wise (Boni & Gaer, 
"48), $1. 

SPECIAL NOTE: World Week next week will include — 
16-page insert on current campaign, “America Votes.” 


Venezuela 


October 13 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Venezuela, Caracas (10 cents); Simon 
Bolivar (5 cents); Pan American Union, Washington 25, 
D. C. Brochure published by Pan American World Airways — 
System, 135 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. on Vene- 
zuela and all the other nations of Latin America. 

ARTICLES: “New Constitution of Venezuela,” Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, April, ’48. “Venezuela: Too 
Much Money,” United Nations World, May, 48. “Folk Music 
in Venezuela,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, March, 
48. , 

BOOKS: Latin America Past and Present, Fitzgibbon and 
Wooten (D. C. Heath, Boston, ’46), $2.20. Our American 
Neighbors (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 45), $8, ~ 
Picture Map Geography of South America, Vernon Quinn 
(Stokes, N. Y., ’41), $1.50. 

FILM: Colombia and Venezuela (Caribbean Region — 
III). Prod. and dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, bes 
mette, II]. sd, b&w, 11 min. Rent or sale. 


Use the Library 


September 22 Through November 17 in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Find It Yourself! 2d rev. ed. Wilson, H. W. 
1943. 65pp. 30 cents. (9th grade level.) Also Library Man- 
ual. rev. ed. 1944. 92 pp. 70 cents (in groups of 10, each. 
85 cents). For other references, see Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries. Fifth Ed., 1947. 


FILMS: Know Your Library. Prod. and dist. Coronet 


Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
Sound. Color or b. & w. 10 min. Rent or sale. Organization 
of school library, use of card catalogue, Dewey Decimal’ — 
System, use of encyclopedia, Reader’s Guide, and Vertical 


“File. (Film libraries have it.) It’s Your Library. Prod. and 


dist. Teaching Films, Inc., 2 W. 20 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Sound. b & w. 10 min. Sale. Introduces library to child, — 
Motivational; shows how library enriches lives of young 

people. 



















































Off the Press 


Seience Yearbook of 1948, edited by 
J. D. Ratcliff. Doubleday, 1948. 
244pp., $3. 

Man has not yet demonstrated his 
capacity for living at peace. He has, 
however, demonstrated his capacity for 
unceasing scientific research. The cur- 
fent science yearbook is a thoroughly 
readable collection of essays on new 
developments in medicine, physics, 
Chemistry, aviation, astronomy, and 
other sciences. The reports are gleaned 
from various scientific and popular 
periodicals, Included are accounts of 
the attack on heart diseases, the race 
to the moon, advances in television, 
finished photos in sixty seconds, and 
many other subjects of current interest. 


Youth-Serving Organizations, edited by 
M. M. Chambers. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1948. 163pp., $3. 


The end of the war has brought with 
it new problems of adjusting youth to 
the community. The war years forced 
some youth-serving organizations out of 
the field, caused the expansion of others, 
and brought new groups to help. meet 
the problems of youth. The third edition 
of Youth-Serving Organizations reflects 
the changes since 1941. It contains 
descriptive data on membership, pur- 

, activities, publications, staff, and 
Ricsces for some 250 organizations, 
largely in the words of their own officers. 
It includes religious organizations serv- 
ing youth, educational associations, 
child welfare associations, political, 
labor, and veterans’ organizations. 
School administrators will find this a 
valuable volume in helping to integrate 
tthe school and community. 


Susan B. Anthony. Champion of 
Women’s Rights, by Florence Horn 
Bryan. Messner, 1947. 186pp., 
$2.75. 


Mrs. Bryan, a former school teacher 
who retired from the Los Angeles school 
system in 1939, has dedicated her book 
“to all girls who live warmed by the 

of Susan B. Anthony (1820- 
1906).” There is no reason, however, 
why this well-organized, engagingly 
written biography cannot be enjoyed 
by both sexes in the junior and senior 
high schools. 

There are chapters on the famous 
Suffragette’s early life, her battles for 
temperance and against slavery, for 

* women’s personal freedom, co-educa- 
_ tion, equality in the professions, and the 
right to hold office. The chapters are 


‘relations, 


illustrated in black and white drawings, 
and there is a good bibliography. 


Your High School Days, by Mary Ford 
Detjen and Ervin W. Detjen. 
McGraw-Hill, 1947. 248pp., $1.80. 


This book is directed to students who 
are entering high school. There are 
chapters on school organization, how to 
study, use of leisure time, working part 
time, pupil-teacher relations, boy-girl 
etc. Worthwhile classroom 
activities are part of each chapter. The 
language is simple and direct, the situa- 
tions presented are down-to-earth, and 
virtually all phases of school life are 
presented by teachers who know young 
people. Guidance and homeroom teach- 
ers will find this volume useful. 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


In placing an order for Literary 
Cavalcade in combination ‘with either 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, or 
Practical English, the special money- 
saving combination rate applies to the 
total number of sets you request. 

If your combination order is for 
more of one title than the other, the 
regular student subscription rate will 
apply to the extra copies. For exam- 
ple:—a teacher ordering 60 copies of 
Senior Scholastic (or Practical Eng- 
lish) and 30 copies of Literary Caval- 
cade would receive 30 sets at the spe- 
cial combination rate of 75c per stu- 
dent per semester, $1.50 per student 
per school year. The regular rate of 
60c per student per semester, $1.20 per 
student per school year, would apply 
to the additional 30 copies of Senior 
Scholastic (or Practical English.) 

In a combination order for World 
Week and Literary Cavalcade, the 
combination rate would be 65c per 
semester, $1.30 per school year; while 
the regular rate for additional copies 
of World Week would be 50c per 
semester, $1.00 per year. 











Trends in Output and Employment, by 
George J. Stigler. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1947. 
67pp., $1. 


The author is Professor of Economics 
at Columbia University, and a member 
of the research staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. He has 
prepared the twelfth in a series of re- 
ports dealing with changes in produc- 
tion, employment, and productivity. 
The current report is especially signifi- 
cant as background for understanding 
our present problems of production. 


Dr. Stigler analyzes output, employ- 
ment, and output per worker from 188 
to 1939 in manufacturing, agricultw 
mining, gas and electric utilities, and 
steam railroads. Although output pe: 
worker has tripled, according to his find= 
ings, it does not mean that the worke: 
is that more efficient, since capital plays 
a relatively large role in production. 


Work Experience—Preparation for Your 
Career, by Thomas E. Christensen, 
Science Research Associates, 228 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 1947. 
Pamphlet, 48pp., 75c. 


The primary purpose of this booklet 
is to help high school students discover} 
the occupational field for which they 
are best fitted. The author, a teacher of 
vocational guidance at Boston Uni- 
versity, urges work experience as a 
guide to youngsters who are planning 
careers and as an aid to first employ- 
ment. Included in work experience are 
an unpaid job in school, a paid part- 
time job after school, or a job in which 
the community is improved. There are 
numerous suggestions as to the kinds off 
work experience which students can 
obtain. r 


The First Captain. The Story of John 
Paul Jones, by Gerald W. Johnson, 
Coward-McCann, 1947. 312pp, 
$3.50. 


The name John Paul Jones has been 
linked with the Bonhomme Richard fa 
more than 170 years. That he was Amer- 
ica’s first professional naval officer, 
with ideas of his own as to how a navy 
should be run, is less well known. He 
travelled widely on the continent, after 
service in the American Revolution, and 
served for a time in the Russian navy. 
His personality and conflicts with civik 
ians at home and abroad are interpreted 
in colorful prose. 

Mr. Johnson is a journalist with a flai 
for character portrayal, but the book is 
quite undocumented. There is no tablej 
of contents, no bibliography, no foot 
notes, no index, and no chapter head- 
ings. It is a long way from being the 
definitive biography of John Paul Jones, 
but it is nevertheless exciting reading. 


Picture Book of Molecules and Atoms, 
by Jerome S. Meyer. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., 1947. 47pp., $2: 


“Atoms are like letters—molecules 2 
like words” is typical of the help 
analogies which abound in this stimulat+ 
ing book. It is intended to answer que 
tions about science by eight-to-twel 
year olds; but it will inform and deligh 
all who are curious about mole 
atoms, protons, and neutrons. The illu: 
trations are in color and ‘enhance th 
text. - 


Howarp L. Hurw 
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